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The device shown is the 
IBM Electronic Counter, 
basic unit of IBM 
Electronic Machines 
which compute 
arithmetical problems 
at tremendous speeds, 


A BUSINESSMAN needs a report on his company’s production and 
inventory position, and he has to have it faster than ever before. 


A SCIENTIST, working in the atomic energy field, needs to know 
the exact effect of relativistic mass increases in the slowing down of fast 
electrons. 

AN AIRCRAFT DESIGNER needs to determine the theoretical stresses 
and strains brought about by the use of new-type controls on a jet-powered, 
supersonic plane. 

Today, these intricate requirements and countless others are being met 
at amazingly high speed through the use of IBM Electronic Business 


Machines. 


IBM pioneered in the application of the science of electronics to business 
machines ... machines which benefit everyone through increasing the 


productivity of industry and science. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 














This lady's accessory (or weapon) cooled 
more by suggestion than by moving air. 





The “washboard blues” meant more than 
a song to women who bent over them! 











What one thing made 
these old-fashioned? 


You're right if your answer is “cheap electricity.” 
Part of the miracle of electric service today is 
its low cost. 


You’ve helped make electricity cheap, by using 
it for more and more jobs. So have the people 
of the business-managed electric companies, who 
long ago foresaw the need for low-cost electric 
service. Their skills, and experience, and sound 


business methods have made it today’s best buy. 
What else can you buy that costs so little — 
and does so much? 

It is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know 
them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 
lished by America’s business-managed, tax-pay- 
ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


* Company names on request from this magazine. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P.M., Eastern Time. 








“Sad-iron,” they called it... and women 
who lifted it on and off the stove agreed 





Clean and fill—trim the wick—turn it up . 
a lot of work for the light the oil lamp gave! 


In the parlor, blushing beaux and patient vis- 
itors ‘saw the world’’ with the stereoscope. 











Poor substitute for a baseball bat, but ball 
games waited while Junior beat rugs with this! 
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~“-TrUman-MacArthur Rift . . . Sam Rayburn’s Rise 


In Top Council . . . U. S.-British Deal to Aid Franco? 


A deal is shaping through which 
Britain will go along with U.S. in 
restoring Franco Spain to full diplo- 
matic standing in Europe, while the 
United States extends diplomatic 
recognition to the new Communist 
regime in China. Franco’s trouble is 
that he’ll be accepted in good stand- 
ing about the time that the United 
States is tightening up on the sup- 
ply of dollars being passed around 
among friends. 


xk 


George C. Marshall, former Secre- 
tary of State and wartime Staff Chief 
of the Army, did not share the enthu- 
siasm of some present U.S. military 
commanders for an effort to save 
Formosa for Chiang Kai-shek. Gen- 
eral Marshall in 1946 thought he had 
much of China saved for Chiang, but 
the Generalissimo believed he could 
do better, and now he is down to his 
last island. 


xk 


China’s Chiang Kai-shek counted 
upon the influence of officials highly 
placed in the U. S. Government to get 
him the aid he needed to bolster For- 
mosa, but they did not come through. 
Rich Chinese officials had paid high 
fees for legal counsel to lawyers with 
powerful connections politically and 
had counted on more reward than 
they are getting. 


x kk 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is secure in 
his job as Supreme Commander in 
Japan but is very much out of favor 
with President Truman. General 
MacArthur needled the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to favor a U.S. military mis- 
sion to advise on defense of Formosa 
after it was clear that the top de- 
cision was against such a mission. 


kkk 


President Truman is disturbed by 
reports that the Administration really 
would like to see Senator Robert Taft 
re-elected in Ohio this year. The 
idea is that the Ohio Senator then 
would probably become the Repub- 
lican nominee in 1952 and would be 


64 


easier to defeat than Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower or some other nominee. 


we ik is 


White House aides are among those 
who talk of a Truman-vs.-Taft race in 
1952 as the one the President prefers. 


Ko ok 


General Eisenhower was a bit sur- 
prised when Defense Secretary John- 
son let the General take responsibility 
for sharp cuts in budgeted funds for 
the U.S. Marine Corps and a cutoff 
of Navy funds for shipbuilding. He is 
learning gradually that he is in pretty 
fast political company when he takes 
on little chores in Washington. 


xk 


John Steelman, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident and special adviser on labor 
matters, is surprised at the trouble 
involved in getting John L. Lewis 
what he wants in coal. Johr Lewis 
had come to depend on the White 
House to help find weak spots in em- 
ployer ranks. This winter the weak 
spots were a long time showing up. 


kkk 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, and 
not Senator Scott Lucas, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, is tending more 
and more to represent the President 
in his dealings with Congress. Mr. 
Truman, more than ever, is taking 
advice from Speaker Rayburn in 
shaping his congressional relations. 


*K * & 


President Truman has been advised 
by legal experts that, without an 
amendment to the Constitution, he 
has no authority to veto individual 
spending items in appropriation bills. 
This is causing him to balk at the 
idea of Congress’s making all appro- 
priations in a single bill, which he 
would have to accept or reject in toto. 


kkk 


Democrats in Congress are reporting 
a very favorable public response to 
the Truman idea of $1,000 more for 
everybody by 1955 and a $12,000 av- 
erage income by the year 2000. 


Leon Keyserling, Acting Chairman of 

the President’s Council of Economic | 
Advisers, would find his ears burning 4 
if he could hear what some of his top- 

ranking colleagues are saying about 

him for inducing the President tg 
glance ahead from 5 to 50 years to 

foresee gains suggesting the millen- 

nium. The general theme is that Mr 

Keyserling sang a political tune that 

may be a hit with voters in 1950, or 

even 1952, but won't alter greatly the 

harsh economic facts of life. 


x ok fe 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
ready to favor the idea of allowing’ 
for faster depreciation of new plant 
and equipment, and the idea of some 
relief from double taxation of corpo! 
rate income, if Congress will find 
some way to replace a good paft 
of the revenue loss that would te 
sult. The Treasury’s main preoccue} 
pation is to find dollars with which” 
to pay bills. 


kkk 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Affi 
culture, is not happy with his job of 
trying to hold up farm prices in thé 
face of rising surpluses. He still ig 
convinced that Congress will have 
to come around to the idea of letting’ 
prices decline, to increase consump- 
tion, while bolstering farm income 
with checks. 


k*kt 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, appears to figure 
that he has the Navy’s admirals pret; 
ty well whipped into line with the of 
ficial idea of de-emphasizing the Pa- 
cific and centering U.S. power and 


influence in Europe. 
kkk 


Representative Carl Vinson, Chait 
man of the Armed Services Commi 
tee of the House, plans to avoid a 


‘ inquiry that might stir up the a i 


mals in the row of Air Force 4 

Army with the Navy. Chairman Vite 
son doesn’t want to encourage pub 
lic airing of an armed-forces squay 
ble during an election year. 
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The device shown is the 
IBM Electronic Counter, 
basic unit of IBM 
Electronic Machines 
which compute 
arithmetical problems 
at tremendous speeds, 


A BUSINESSMAN needs a report on his company’s production and 


inventory position, and he has to have it faster than ever before. 


A SCIENTIST, working in the atomic energy field, needs to know 
the exact effect of relativistic mass increases in the slowing down of fast 
electrons, 

AN AIRCRAFT DESIGNER needs to determine the theoretical stresses 
and strains brought about by the use of new-type controls on a jet-powered, 
supersonic plane. 

Today, these intricate requirements and countless others are being met 
at amazingly high speed through the use of IBM Electronic Business 
Machines. 

IBM pioneered in the application of the science of electronics to business 
machines ... machines which benefit everyone through increasing the 
productivity of industry and science. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


| If aM World Headquarters Building 
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The “washboard blues” meant more than Poor substitute for a baseball bat, but ball 
a song to women who bent over them! games waited while Junior beat rugs with this! 





This lady’s accessory (or weapon) cooled 
more by suggestion than by moving air. 

















What one thing made 
these old-fashioned? 








business methods have made it today’s best buy. 
What else can you buy that costs so little — 
and does so much? 


You're right if your answer is “cheap electricity.” 
Part of the miracle of electric service today is 
its low cost. 
















You've helped make electricity cheap, by using J is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
it for more and more jobs. So have the people electric service, and to ours to have you know 
of the business-managed electric companies, who them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 
long ago foresaw the need for low-cost electric lished by America’s business-managed, tax-pay- 
service. Their skills, and experience, and sound ~—_—ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


* Company names on request from this magazine. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays — 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 








“Sad-iron,” they called it... and women Clean and fill—trim the wick—turn it up.. - In the parlor, blushing beaux and patient vis- 
who lifted it on and off the stove agreed. a lot of work for the light the oil lamp gave! itors “saw the world” with the stereoscope. 
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Remington Rand, with its more-than-twenty thousand business products, has 





20,000 tools to help you save money. For we have found that most “overhead” 
costs can be reduced . . . by examining time-worn methods . . . planning new 


procedures . . . integrating systems and equipment. And we can implement our 


ANY 





recommendations by actually installing the equipment suggested, even training 


your personnel to use it. 


If you would like to talk to one of our representatives about cost-cutting on a 
strictly “prove it to me” basis, please phone your local Remington Rand office. 
There is no obligation, of course. 


bbe. 
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WHY CONGRESS BARS TAX RISE P. 11 
Tax ceiling is on for this year. Opening 
moves at the Capitol make that clear. 
Fear of causing a business setback, fear 
of losing votes are powerful factors. Con- 
gress will concentrate on an economy 
drive, but will not save enough to bal- 
ance the budget. 


BIGGER PENSIONS FOR AGED....P. 13 
Nearly three times as many dollars are to 
be paid to America’s aged in federal 
pensions by 1960, as a result of plans be- 
ing processed by Congress. Those plans, 
already approved by the House, are al- 
most certain to get a Senate O.K. in the 
next few months. Result will be higher 
benefits, wider coverage, greater cost. 


DEFENSE: COSTLY OVERHEAD......P. 14 
Why defense costs are so high is ex- 
plained, in large measure, in this survey 
of overhead costs in U.S. defense setup. 
Of each dollar to be spent next year, only 
40 cents is earmarked for actual combat 
strength. The Navy, for example, has two 
shore establishments for each combat 
ship. The Army will support three non- 
fighting servicemen and two civilians for 
each man in a combat unit. 


MR. TRUMAN WOOS BUSINESS....P. 16 
Businessmen suddenly are finding that 
Mr. Truman no longer seems to view 
them with suspicion. Instead, he is turn- 
ing on a_be-kind-to-business attitude. 
Friendly words are replacing the old 
accusations. Object is to keep business 
happy through the 1952 campaign. 


NOT ENOUGH DOCTORG............ P. 18 
Physicians are scarcer than in 1909, com- 
pared with U.S. population. A subsidy 


News within the News 


PERON’S KEY TO POWER—Here is the inside story of how Argentina’s President 
Perén has become a powerful dictator—but one who operates successfully with- 
in a democratic framework of government. Bernard S. Redmont, Regional Editor 
of U.S.News & World Report, gives in an interview his firsthand account of 
Perén’s methods, and what they mean to the Americas............. sciteciiessivnianien P. 28 





near passage in Congress would spend 
312 million dollars to train more. Objec- 
tive is 70,000 new physicians by 1960, 
instead of 55,000. Projected are grants, 
scholarships, maybe even new schools. 


WASTE IN PHILIPPINES?.............. P. 20 
After writing off China, Uncle Sam is 
finding that he has another dollar-hungry 
problem child in the Far East—the Philip- 
pines. Two billions in U. S. aid, donated 
since war’s end to help that new Re- 
public get started, have vanished. But 
the Islands’ economy is still out of kilter. 


RUSSIA‘S GRIP ON CHINA........ r. 
Out of the Communist victory in China, 
Joseph Stalin plans to get four new full- 
fledged allies. This article shows what is 
in store for the little-known territories in 
China’s North, with their vast resources 
and new ties with Russia. 
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____The March of the News___ 
Old King Coal. John L. Lewis and his It long has been a talking—and fight- 
7 United Mine Workers last week had ing—point for President Truman. But 
ws nearly everybody puzzled, and a lot of among his opponents are fellow Demo- 
to people downright angry. Those miners  crats from the South, and some of the 
16 who were working were putting in only canniest tacticians at congressional in- 
at three days a week at the mines. Mr. fighting. Last week they were busily set- 
= Lewis and the coal-mine operators seemed __ ting parliamentary bear traps in the path 
al miles away from a contract agreement, of the Truman civil-rights program. 
F ~=6with the miners’ chief apparently up Civil rights Democrats such as Repre- 
against a solid wall of resistance to his sentatives Lesinski, of Michigan, and 
demands, Powell, of New York, were determined to 
| High up in Washington, the situation force the issue to the floor of Congress. 
was a subject for long and technical de- In that, they were supported by the 
bate. But, across the country, it reduced President, who declared he would fight 
itself to simpler terms. Whatever the for a Senate vote on the issue “if it takes 
cause, whole areas of the United States all summer!” 
were running out of coal. Chances were it would. Even if the 
Big industrial firms, their bins nearly White House bills wend their way 
empty, began cutting down on their through committee and reach the floor 
plant production. Some were closed up of Congress, ‘they are almost certain to 
tight. Others had only a few days’ sup- run into a long, talk-festooned filibuster. 
ply on hand, and the Whatever Congress 
output from three days does, civil rights will G IFT S LIKE THE S & 
, of mining each week be a red-hot issue in 
was not enough to the 1950 election cam- 34 t b Pp 4 R @) S Pp b ¢€ T S 
- keep stocks up. paigns. ; 
is- The shortage was Reminded! 
beginning to be felt Friends. Things had 
away from the plants been going along rath- No. 67 “Autopoint” 
and in the homes of er quietly for Pres- Better Pencil 
the big Midwestern ident Truman’s big, 
‘ cities. In some areas, jolly military aide, 
§ retail coal dealers had Maj. Gen. Harry 
on hand only a tenth Vaughan. Most peo- 
of the coal supply ple had all but for- Companion 
a they had at this time gotten his unhappy | 5ellpoint Pen in 
a year ago. There days of late summer Renting Ses. 
were dealers whose when a Senate inves- 
stocks would not last Acme tigating committee, | Ne. 313 Luxury 
i a week under normal REPS. POWELL & LESINSKI looking for “influence Ash Tray 
ad conditions, and the “| if it takes all summer” peddlers” dug into his 
is worst of the winter friendships and activ- 
was still ahead. Detroit officials called ities. Suddenly, last week, the General $ 
P rie? ” 4 Finest in 
the situation “desperate. popped back into the news. tune Raashher 
On Thursday President Harry Tru- A Senate committee rebuked the Gen- Items 
man—who hates the Taft-Hartley Act— _ eral for accepting deep freezers for him- 
told his news conference the situation had self and six friends in high places. The Get this dividend-pay- 
not yet reached a “national emergency” committee described his one-time friend, ing booklet that shows 
necessary to bring the law cracking down John F. Maragon, as “an outright fixer” dey tek to poe : 
M. on John, L. Lewis and his miners. But, who engaged in “nefarious dealings” with ness strate y that builds 
; even before Mr. Truman expressed him- _ the Government. Mr. Maragon is now un- oo 
” self, the General Counsel of the National der a perjury indictment. Gia ak poses 
. Labor Relations Board had gone into Next day, one Senator demanded that and customer a useful 
court to try to force Mr. Lewis and the Harry Truman fire his old World War I pe er) ye asa 
miners to go back to full coal production. buddy, Harry Vaughan. Another said |  ugytopeint” Index Frere). Their daily util- 
In many cities there was a growing fear _ that the least that should be done was to ity will give soe Ao 
that the coal bin in the basement would take him out of Army uniform. General | Ne. 260 porsche Rte haar aps 8 
be emptied long before the end of the Vaughan. still in uniform, dismissed the | T™- year 7 Put this 
ms miners’ three-day week. whole thing by saying: “I have no com- atten Aragon tag —— 
ment to make whatsoever. I’m too busy.” | 6uide Mail coupon for free 
Civil war? As it has before, the issue of Few of the men who demanded the | more business with Senetaw iam tee “— 
me civil rights was developing into a civil General’s discharge had any idea that the “Autopoint” Is a trademark of Autopoiat Company, Chicage 
war among the Democrats. Civil rights, President would take the suggestion. Just ee ee 
‘al a main plank in the Truman platform, is to make sure, reporters asked Mr. Tru- | Seng tree catalog giving quantity prices on “"Autopoint” Business Gift, 
ive a general term applied to several pro- man if the Senate report would bring amy | Name..............cccccccecscecsceeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 
sto posed laws intended to give equal polit- change in General Vaughan’s status |  Company.....-.sessecreesreessersresreenersessrerssreannesnas ° 
a ical, educational and employment oppor- around the White House. a ee ee ee ’ 
a tunities to everybody, white and colored. Said the President, none whatsoever. | city... Sitka «lisa tccceseie 
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Geophysical exploration for oil extends even 
into the water. Here geophysicists are doing 
preliminary work with a gravity meter in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


No one man—no one science—can answer the ques- 
tions Sinclair asks of its research and technical staff. 
It takes the cooperative effort of hundreds of men 
applying their knowledge of 64 specific sciences. 

There are two ever-present questions: Where is 
oil to be found? How can Sinclair improve the 
products of oil? 

Teams of Sinclair geophysicists and geologists 
are currently probing a good part of the world’s 
surface in their search for an answer to the first 
question. And the second requires the full-time 
attention of more than 200 chemists, physicists, 


mathematicians, engineers and other specialists in 


SINCLAIR —4 Great Name in Oil 


4. Sciences meet 


a SINCLAIR 





the 38-acre Sinclair Research Laboratories at Har- 


vey, Illinois. 
Actually, there are 19 different kinds of scientific 
degrees held by the research and technical men of 
Sinclair—ranging all the way from metallurgy to 
entomology. 
This combination of sciences—all concentrated 
on the problems of petroleum—has helped make 


Sinclair “A Great Name in Oil.” 
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U.S. policy, a shift that is to be felt at home and by nations abroad. 
Truman doctrine is dead, discarded. 





24th and N Streets, N,WactWrr 
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Stopping Communists now is to be =< 


selective. Bad Commies will be contained, if possible, good Commies accepted. 


Marshall Plan is on the way down. 





Military aid will rise a little, but not a great deal. 
cut sharply, more sharply than some people may expect. 





The turn is away from postwar phase in which U.S. 
mold the kind of world it wanted. 
Badly unbalanced budget at home was another. 


Aid abroad has started a declining phase. 
Economic aid is to be 





tried, with dollars, to 
Communist victory in China was one jolt. 
Idea is dawning that maybe U.S. 


cannot do in the world all of the things it would like to do. 


At home, rising U.S. debt is beginning to cause concern. 
Spending, still free and easy, is starting to be questioned. 
Flood of Government checks, near a peak now, will begin to turn down in the 





year ahead. Public mood, readiness to go for any scheme that might sound good 





regardless of what it costs, appears to be changing. 
Government, aS a result, will gradually cut its dollar flow. 
Business, private investors will be expected to step up their spending. 








Businessmen, the whipping boys until recently, will get kind words instead of 
swift kicks. Politicians, finding it harder to get dollars for Government to 








spend, will be interested in encouraging a rise in private spending. 
Military, riding high until recently, will start to slip. 
The turn now started is toward what might be termed "normalcy,”® toward a 


New Deal version of a "Coolidge era." 


Mr. Truman will want everybody to be 


happy, at least until after the votes are counted next November. 


Taxes on income are not to be raised. 


selective basis. 





Excise taxes will be reduced, on a 
Tax rules will be revised in a way to please business. 


Tax incentives for business will be talked, even if not approved now. 





Price controls are forgotten. Steel plants, Government owned, no longer 





are talked about. 


Profits, 





frowned on a year ago, are wanted in a big way now. 


U.S. debt, immense, costly, rising, must be supported by prosperity, high 
prices, high incomes, or it can get to be a burden. 

Turn down in Government spending, as it gets going, will add political and 
economic importance to business and other private spenders. Politicians will 
find it more dangerous to bait businessmen, to go all out with help for labor 
leaders in all their demands for more power, more of a Slice of income. 





Rent control, if extended, will be watered down. 





be usable only after a new vote by Congress. 


Youths, 18, 


Draft, if extended, will 


will register. 


Health insurance, in starting form, seems at least five years away. 





Old-age insurance will be broadened, liberalized this year. Insurance 





against permanent disability will almost surely be added. 
will not now be insured against. 
Medical schools, students are in line for a subsidy. 
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Temporary disability 





That comes at some future time. 


(over) 








NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


Unions won't get much more out of this Congress. Farmers have about all 
they're to get for the time being. Veterans aren't likely to get a start of 
special pensions this year. Veterans' pensions are on the way, though. 





Housing co-ops stand a 50-50 chance of getting a special bank. RFC will 
keep power to make loans to business. Federal Reserve Board won't now get more 
power over credit policies. Treasury will continue to dominate credit policy. 

Mortgage-credit terms will be eased a little for veterans, others. 

Postage on post cards might go to 2 cents. First class won't be changed. 
Parcel-post rates may be raised. Second-class rates on magazines, newspapers 
are likely to be raised little, if any. Postal deficit will continue large. 

River developments will go ahead on a piecemeal basis. Authorities like 
TVA won't be set up for the Columbia, the Missouri, the St. Lawrence. 





























Truman doctrine, dead, is being replaced by a new U.S. policy line. 

Doctrine of Mr. Truman was that Communists would be "contained" by U.S., 
would be stopped from expansion in the world. Communists, expanding to take 
control of 450 million Chinese, blew the Truman doctrine sky high. 

New doctrine, Acheson doctrine, is this: 

Communism, Russian style, is just a guise for imperialism. 

Imperialism, disguised as Communism, may sell at first. Nationalism, 
however, is a stronger force, basically, than Communism, Russian style. 

U.S., where unable to stop Communism, should encourage nationalism. Tito, 
in Communist Yugoslavia, is an example of a nationalist who is a Communist, not 
Russian dominated. Titos can be encouraged in this world. 

Against that background: 

Good Commies are Commies who do not knuckle under to Russia. U.S. is not 
to favor Communist regimes any place, but if they do take over there'll be U.S. 
encouragement for those who balk at toeing the Russian line. 

Bad Commies are Commies who bow to Russia and they'll be opposed. 

New U.S. line recognizes the point that U.S. may not be strong enough or 
rich enough to stop all postwar revolutionary forces with dollars. Communisn, 
despite dollars and military gestures, has not been contained. So now the plan 
is to encourage Commies to fight among themselves, not to accept a place in the 
new imperialist system being built by Russia. 




















Formosa, in the end, will go to Communists. Chiang Kai-shek, without 
a real base of support anywhere in China or Formosa, can't last. Chiang's 
failure was his own, not a U.S. failure. Chiang's rule was strictly from the 
top, lacking any popular foundation in postwar China. He simply faded. 
Russia, gaining a hold on China, has more digesting to do. Adventures by 
Russia in West, moves aimed at starting war, become even less likely. , 
War scares are likely to remain in the background for a time. 











Coal strike is near a showdown stage. Strike, if kept up much longer, will 
force Truman action to bring its end. Industry soon will be slowing. 

Truman strategy has been to outwait John Lewis. 

Lewis strategy has been to put on the heat until something cracks. He's 
been outmaneuvered to date by operator resistance, Truman calm. / 

Coal miners, with two full weeks' work in seven months, are being hurt by 
latest Lewis maneuvering. Coal, as a fuel, is losing position due to Mr. Lewis's Z 
efforts to keep the industry in turmoil, the coal supply uncertain. Miners lose 
jobs as consumers turn from coal to competing fuels. 

Chances are that John Lewis is having his last really big fling. After 
this one he may be more cautious. Either that, or there'll be a law. 

Strikes, as a general thing, are to be used more sparingly this year. 
Striking in recent months hasn't paid off too well for labor leaders. 

Fifth round of wage demands is to be small, hardly worth striking over. 
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ee their bosses. Your boss appre- 


ciates the things you get done when you go 
Pullman. This comes easy when you travel 
in Pullman privacy. You turn travel time 
into productive thinking time, work out your 
answers on the way. You arrive right in the 
heart of town, refreshed, relaxed, ready to 
do business. 
























oe their wives. Your wife ap- 


preciates your thoughtfulness when you 


go Pullman. She doesn’t worry because bss their customers. f 


Your customers appreciate your prompt- 
she knows—regardless of the weather— PP y Ap thes 


- ; —, ness when you go Pullman. They know 
you're safer crossing the country by : 
: : they can count on you to keep appoint- 
Pullman than you are crossing the street eee 

ments, to be where you’re needed when 


in traffic. Result: you both enjoy a good you're inedéd. They knew tiny can-ady 


night’s sleep. on you because you rely on dependable 
railroad schedules. 


rome ns ene woes Oy Full man 


© 1950, tHe PULLMAN COMPANY COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL— SAFE! 
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‘Almost no limit, son, as long as the men who design and build them continue to take 
advantage of scientific progress in all the things that make ships strong, fast and safe. 










**Things like the ship’s steel plates. "To give today’s floating cities extra ‘Yes, and attention to fine details is the 
They must be just right. That’s why speed and smoother sailing, propellers sign of the wise ship designer. That’s 
the powerful rolls that form them in must have perfect surfaces... the kind a the terrazzo floors in galleys of 
steel mills are kept smooth and true that come from rough-grinding with ships like the hg Mary’ get lasting, 
with big Norton roll grinders and fast- Norton cup-shaped wheels and finish- non-slip safety from a Norton product 
cutting Norton grinding wheels. ing with Behr-Manning abrasive discs. called Alundum aggregate.” 





GLOLY (BUG 00 THEY MAKE SHIPS, DAD?" 
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**So, you see, Bruce, in these ways and 
many more Norton has a hand in mak- 


ing modern ships bigger and better... REFRACTORIES, POROUS MEDIUMS & LABORATORY WARE _, NORBIDE PRODUCTS _V. 
another proof that I’m not boasting 

, * e 

when I say —— — org prod- NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
ucts to make other products better’. BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N.Y. 1S A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
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ECONOMY DRIVE IS SUBSTITUTE 


Taxpayers can sit back and re- 
lax. Their taxes aren‘t going up, 
despite talk. Some are more likely 
to come down. 

Higher taxes are opposed in 
Congress, which has the say. Fear 
is that a tax boost might upset 
business, start a slump. 

So the idea is to close tax loop- 
holes, tighten enforcement, cut 
Government spending before 
talking about higher taxes. 


A tax increase for this year is being 
stopped cold in Congress. Taxes, in- 
stead, are to be revised in ways to 
make them somewhat more palatable 
to taxpayers. A reduction will be made 
in some selected excise taxes. 

Suggested increases in taxes on corpo- 
rate profits are gathering almost no. sup- 
port. Taxes on individual incomes are as 
high as they are to go. A new tax on pay 
rolls to start a program of health insur- 
ance, proposed by President Truman, is 
given no chance in Congress. Pay-roll 
taxes for old-age insurance are not to be 
raised to cover the first $4,800 of indi- 
vidual income as the White House wants. 
Later they may be increased to cover the 
first $3,600 of income instead of the 
present $3,000. 

Estate and gift tax rates are not to be 
raised. Income splitting between husband 
and wife, for tax purposes, is to be re- 
tained. So, very probably, is the com- 
munity-property principle in estate and 
gift taxes. No change is to be expected 
in taxes on capital gains and losses. 

Tax increase on incomes, either corpo- 
rate or individual, is opposed by both 
Senator Walter F. George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Representative Robert 
L. Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The White House is to make 
no determined drive for higher taxes as a 
means of balancing the budget. President 
Truman, instead, talks of the need for 
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Fear of a Setback Puts a Ceiling on Rates 


tax incentives to encourage business. 

Tax policy in 1950, as in other recent 
years, is to be shaped in Congress, not in 
the White House or in the Treasury. The 
important thing, therefore, is Congress’s 
tax program, not Mr. Truman’s. 

Tax ceiling appears to be set for this 
postwar period. Thinking in Congress 
makes it clear that the next move, when 
it comes, will be in the direction of more 


_tax relief. A survey of Congress shows 


many factors influencing tax attitudes. 
These factors weigh heavily against tax 
changes that might jolt business senti- 
ment or have a marked influence on tax- 
payers’ votes in an election year. 
Spending cuts as an alternative to tax 
increases are getting wide support. Sena- 
tor George, among others, demands cuts 


of 3 billion dollars in Mr. Truman’s 
budget. Actually, reductions of that size 


are not to be expected. However, the 
drive for economy—not any drive for tax 
increases—will dominate budget debates 
in Congress before appropriations are 
cleared. Then, if the Government is still 
in financial trouble, the tendency will be 
to blame the White House for failing to 
go along with cuts in spending. 





-—Plummer from Black Star 
COLIN F. STAM 
. a search for new sources 


Business effect of tax changes is to 
guide planning in Congress. The idea 
seems to be catching on that a tax in- 
crease might discourage business, pro- 
duce a setback, and thereby reduce tax 
revenue. This, more than anything else, 
is steering Congress away from higher 
taxes. 

Corporations already are up against 
a system that results in double taxation 
of profits. A corporation’s own income 
bears a direct tax of 38 per cent. Then 
the stockholder pays individual rates on 
the money he gets in dividends. Top ef- 
fective rate on individuals is 77 per cent. 
Out of a million dollars of profit, the 
corporate and individual tax combined 
could take as much as $850,000. 

Most Congressmen think this already 
is too high, without any increase in the 
corporate rate. There is to be strong pres- 
sure for a tax credit to the stockholder of 
around 10 per cent of the amount he gets 
in dividends. Hitch is that such a credit 
would cost about 575 million dollars a 
year in revenue. 

Individuals, even after reductions 
voted in 1948, still pay rates that make 
taxes an important item in most family 
budgets. “Soak-the-rich” taxes, the figures 
show, are no answer to revenue problems. 
If the Government took every dollar of 
net income earned by people in brackets 
above $25,000 a year, the additional 
revenue would not be enough to balance 
the budget. 

State and local taxes are in a 
sharply rising trend. Congress thinks this 
tends to limit the field for new federal 
taxes. 

Deficit shown by the federal budget, 
actually, in terms of dollars spent never 
to be recovered, is not as big as it looks. 
For one thing, the cash budget—the one 
that measures the flow of cash dollars 
into and out of the Treasury, including 
the taxes and expenses of Social Security 
programs—shows a deficit of 2.7 billion 
dollars for the coming fiscal year, not the 
5.1 billions shown by the regular budget. 
For another, more than 4 billion dollars 
of the deficit represents loans and invest- 
ments that, at least in theory, will be 
paid back to the Government in years to 
come. These side lights on the budget 
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will be considered by Congress in shaping 
tax policy. 

Closing loopholes in existing tax 
laws is to be stressed as an alternative to 
higher taxes. 

Enforcement of tax laws, more and 
more, is getting official attention. Mr. 
Truman is asking for money to hire 3,000 
additional Treasury agents, bringing the 
total enforcement staff to about 27,000. 
Some think additional revenue from 
better enforcement of tax laws will run 
into the hundreds of millions. 

Colleges, universities and other insti- 
tutions that engage in tax-exempt busi- 
ness enterprises are getting closer 
scrutiny. These institutions are moving 
into many business fields—department 
stores, factories making everything from 
macaroni to ball bearings, cattle ranches, 
orange groves. There is pressure to re- 
quire payments of taxes on their profits. 

Co-operatives, another tax-exempt 
group, are to figure in the study of loop- 
holes. Odds are against any major change 
in the tax status of co-ops, especially 
farm co-ops. However, the mere possibil- 
ity of some new tax money from this 
source will be used to bolster arguments 
against any general tax increases. 

Life-insurance companies apparently 
are to start paying income taxes again on 
investment earnings. The present tax 
formula has worked out in a way that has 
exempted these companies since 1947. 
The Ways and Means Committee, in col- 
laboration with some insurance execu- 
tives, has worked out a new formula that, 
if enacted, will require life companies to 
pay about 90 million dollars on invest- 
ment earnings for 1947, 1948 and 1949. 

Depletion allowances for oil and gas 
wells and some mines are under fire 
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—Lambert 
Tax-exempt enterprises are in for scrutiny 


again. Companies affected are permitted 
to charge off a percentage of their profits, 
for tax purposes, to cover the portion of 
their resources that is used up each year. 
The U.S. Treasury objects to such al- 
lowances, which were estimated during 
the war to be costing the Government 80 
million dollars a year in revenue. 

These are among many possible new 
sources of tax revenue that are being ex- 
plored by the congressional tax staff, 
headed by Colin F. Stam. 

Higher revenue from existing tax 
rates also is counted on by some authori- 
ties to help the Government improve its 
budget position. 

Capital-gains tax, for example, could 





—Harris & Ewing 
TAX AUDITORS 
... tighter enforcement? 


—Warts Brothers p 


CO-OPERATIVELY OWNED REFINERY 


become a more important source of rev- 
enue if a good market for stocks con- 
tinues. It has been estimated unofficially 
that, with active buying and selling of 
securities at advancing prices, the Gov- 
ernment’s revenue from capital-gains 
taxes might rise by half a billion dollars. 

A business pickup would produce more 
money from income taxes. Mr. Truman’s 
revenue estimate, the one on which the 
deficit of 5.1 billion dollars is forecast for 
the next fiscal year, assumes 212 billion 
dollars of personal incomes. That is about 
the current level. Many think incomes 
will rise in months ahead. There will be 
arguments, therefore, that the budget 
underestimates tax collections and over- 
estimates the deficit. 

Then, too, there will be demands to re- 
quire a speed-up in the payment of cor- 
porate taxes. Idea, briefly, is to provide 
by law that corporations must pay their 
taxes in two instaliments after the close 
of the tax year, instead of in the present 
four installments. Corporate taxes on 
1950 profits then would be paid in full by 
June 15, 1951, which would bunch 18 
months’ tax payments in the single fiscal 
year to end in mid-1951. Additional 
revenue for that year would be about 44 
billion dollars. Approval of this new sys- 
tem is not assured, but it will be urged 
as another alternative for higher taxes. 

Summed up, the inclination in Cor 
gress revealed by a survey of opinion in 
key positions is to grasp at alternatives 
to tax increases, anything that will im- 
prove the budget without bearing down 
harder on the taxpayer. Tax relief, of a 
kind to stimulate business, is getting the 
upper hand over suggested new taxes. 
This is the kind of thinking that is to 
guide tax action in 1950. 
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BIGGER PENSIONS FOR AGED NEAR 


Congress Aims at 6 Billion Yearly by 1960 


Old people can count on 2 bil- 
lion dollars from government this 
year. In another 10 years pay- 
ments will top 6 billions. 

Old-age insurance is to grow 
rapidly, take in more old people. 
Bigger pensions are due soon. 

Trend is to make one package 
of private savings, retirement 
plans, federal aid, and assure 
everyone a secure old age. 


A rapid rise in the cost of old-age 
pensions is to get under way later in 
this year. The rise will be due both to 
an increase in size of individual pen- 
sions and to a big increase in number 
of people covered by pension plans. 

Bigger pensions, with broader cover- 
age, are starting now to receive Senate 
study. The House already has approved 
the plan. There is assurance of final 
action before Congress goes home. 

Rising benefits paid to old people 
are pictured in the Covergram. It shows 
the amount of benefits being paid at this 
time, under existing pension and assist- 
ance laws for old people, and the amount 
that is expected to be paid under the 
plan now being acted upon by Congress. 
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This year, benefits amount to $2,735,- 
000,000, That is the total amount un- 
der old-age insurance, old-age assistance, 
railroad retirement and civil-service re- 
tirement plans. It includes the sums paid 
by State and local governments for old- 
age assistance, but it does not include 
military retirement payments or private 
pensions. 

Actually, the number of persons past 
the age of 65 is above 11 million. If each 
received a flat sum of $100 a month, as 
some groups are urging, the total cost 
would be more than 13 billion dollars a 
year. 

Back in 1939, benefits to old people 
totaled only 601 million dollars—less than 
one fourth of what they are now. Of that 
amount, only 14 million dollars was in 
old-age insurance. 

In 1960, the total of benefits will be 
in the neighborhood of $6,767,000,000— 
about two and a half times what they 
are now. Under the bill passed by the 
House, a married worker can receive as 
much as $121 a month, an unmarried 
worker $81. 

Ten years from now, some 14.7 million 
persons are expected to be past 65. At 
$100 each, the cost would be 17.6 billion 
dollars. No such plan is being seriously 
considered at this time by the Adminis- 
tration or by Congress, however. 

Old-age insurance is to expand 
rapidly in the period ahead. This is the 
program financed by a pay-roll tax, of 
which the employer and the employe 
each pays half. Benefits now going out to 
retired workers are nearly 60 million dol- 
lars a month. By 1960, with more old 
people, broader coverage and _ bigger 
benefits, more than 300 million dollars 
a month will flow out. 

Workers and employers have contrib- 
uted nearly 13 billion dollars in pay-roll 
taxes in 12 years. In the same period, 
workers have drawn out in benefits less 
than 3 billion. The remainder has gone 
into a trust fund, which with interest now 
totals more than 11 billion. 

By the end of 1960, assuming that the 
bill now before the Senate becomes law, 
the trust fund is expected to be nearly 
86 billion dollars. 

Thus, as Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social 
Security Commissioner, is pointing out: 
The old-age insurance program is not a 
burden on the ordinary federal budget. 
It is producing more cash for the Treas- 
ury than it takes out, and will continue to 
do so for a number of years. 


Old-age assistance, financed from 
federal and State funds, is the biggest 
program of aid to the aged at present. 
Payments of about 1.4 billion dollars 
a year account for more than half of 
the benefits going to aged persons. By 
1960, according to estimates, this type 
of assistance will cost nearly 2 billion 
dollars, but that figure will be less than 
a third of the total. 

Unlike old-age insurance, the program 
of assistance is a burden on general tax- 
payers. Since 1936, the trend has been 
strongly toward pensions for old people 
on a relief basis. Benefits of this type have 
been bigger, in many cases, than those 
provided through old-age insurance. 

What is in prospect is an expansion 
of the federal insurance system to take 
over more of the burden of security for 
the aged. Tied in will be private pensions, 
which, under some plans, can shrink in 
size as federal benefits increase. Private 
industry, therefore, has an incentive to 
support the move in Congress for bigger 
federal benefits. 

In the future, as the picture is shaping 
up, a worker in private industry can look 
to a combination of company pension, 
federal old-age insurance, and his own 
personal savings to pay for his living in 
retirement. The idea of planners is that, 
with funds from those three sources, he 
can avoid going on relief and can live in 
security in his declining years. 





: -Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
AGED WOMAN 
... subtracts from relief 
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Defense Dollar: Mostly for Overhead 


Defense costs, per man, are 
three times the prewar amount. 
Overhead, not fighting forces, 
gets most of the money. 

New budget of 13.6 billions 
means 10 Army divisions, under- 
manned. It means a smaller com- 
bat Navy and Air Force too. 

Nonmilitary spending, general 
housekeeping eat up the defense 
dollar. Only 40 cents of it goes 
for actual armed power. 


Spending for defense, planned at 
13.6 billions for the year starting 
July 1, is not to buy 13.6 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of combat strength. A 
careful study shows most of these 
dollars earmarked for support of a 
vast military overhead. 

Actual combat strength, as the chart 
on page 15 shows, is to be maintained 
with less than 5.4 billion dollars in 
President Truman’s budget. That’s the 
total amount earmarked for pay and sup- 
port of all men in combat units, for op- 
erating military installations and equip- 
ment, for buying planes, guns, tanks, 
ships, equipment and supplies for the 
fighting forces. 

Nonmilitary spending, even after 
planned cutbacks in the number of civil- 
ians employed by the armed forces, is to 
account for the remaining 8.2 billion dol- 
lars. The Navy, for example, plans to 
maintain two shore establishments for 
every combat ship in service. The Army is 
to support three nonfighting servicemen 
and two civilians for every soldier in a 
combat unit. And the Air Force will main- 
tain 10 men in noncombat jobs on the 
ground for each man trained for combat 
duties in the air. 

Why the military services are to take 
such a large share of U.S. tax dollars 
may be seen, in large measure, by a look 
at these noncombat outlays: 

Army dollars will go largely for 
housekeeping functions. The Army, with 
only 10 divisions of fighting troops, is to 
maintain about 160 posts, camps and sta- 
tions in the U.S., at least a dozen over- 
seas. Support and overhead troops, not 
assigned to these combat divisions, will 
total 490,000 men, or more than three 
times the divisional strength of 140,000 
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men. Civilian employes will outnumber 
combat troops about 2 to 1. 

Air Force dollars show a higher pro- 
portion for combat strength. Many of the 
airmen’s housekeeping details are to, be 
handled by Army troops. Yet the Air 
Force is planning to spend about as 
much for overhead as for actual fighting 
strength. Of its 416,000 men in uniform, 
only about 190,000 are to be 
assigned to air groups and 
squadrons, with only 52,000 
trained for combat jobs in the 
air. Civilian employes will 
outnumber flying personnel 
about 3 to 1. The Air Force 


Combat Strength Gets 40 Cents, Noncombat 60 


Behind this high cost of civilian over- 
head is a sharp rise in the proportion of 
civilian employes hired by the armed 
services since war's end. During wartime, 
the ratio was 1 civilian to each 5 men in 
uniform. In prewar years, it had been 1 
to 4. Now it is 1 civilian for each 2 men 
in uniform. The Navy, for example, has 
nearly 40 per cent of its total man power 























is to support 65 civilians and 




















men in uniform for each 
plane in service. 

Navy dollars will pay 
for an even larger overhead. 
With an active fleet of 238 
combat ships, the Navy is 
to maintain about 580 shore 
establishments. More civilians 
are to be on the Navy’s pay 
roll than there are sailors on 
sea duty. The total number of 
men in uniform who train in 
combat units ashore or sail 
in fighting ships afloat will 
amount to 244,000 of the 
Navy’s 461,000-man fighting 
strength. They, too, will be 
outnumbered by civilian em- 
ployes. While millions of dol- 
lars are earmarked for con- 
struction on shore, for Navy 
scholarships and for office 
supplies, no new fighting 
ships are to be ordered during the year. 

As war and defense grow more com- 
plex, the overhead structure of the armed 
forces is taking a bigger proportion of de- 
fense dollars. Efforts now being made to 
cut down the bureaucracy required to 
run the U.S. military establishment are 
denting only slightly the multibillion-dol- 
lar superstructure maintained by the de- 
fense establishment. 

Civilian overhead, under the new 
budget, is to cost more than the pay and 
support of all servicemen in air, sea and 
land combat units. These civilian em- 
ployes, 725,000 of them, ar< to be paid 
about 2.4 billion dollars during the year. 
That amount compares with a military 
pay roll, including allowances and sub- 
sistence, of 1.4 billion for men in combat 
units, and of 4.2 billion for all men in 
uniform. 
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in civilians employed at shore establish- 
ments. 

Military overhead is to cost even 
more. Nonfighting servicemen in over- 
head and support jobs outnumber by 
about 2 to 1 the servicemen in combat 
units—even including the cooks, clerks, 
mechanics and administrative personnel 
in those units as combat men. In addi- 
tion to their support, other billions of de- 
fense dollars are earmarked for retirement 
pay, for military public works, for re- 
search, for weekly meetings of civilian 
reserve units, for stockpiling, for scholar- 
ships, for the growing superstructure of 
the Defense Secretary's office. These 
overhead costs add about 5.7 billions to 
the total. 

Result is that defense costs, man for 
man, are more than three times as high 
as before the war. Planes, missiles, guns, 
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tanks and other weapons of war cost well 
above their prewar prices, yet the total 
being spent for these weapons is only 3 
billions of a 13.6-billion-dollar budget. 
The big increase in military costs, instead, 
is in the billions spent for overhead func- 
tions. The average defense cost per man 
in uniform in 19388 was $2,891. In the 
new budget, that cost is $8,958, and the 
proportion of nonfighting servicemen on 
which this amount is spent is up far 
above the 1938 level. 

How much fighting strength the 
13.6-billion-dollar budget actually will 
buy is shown by these official facts and 
figures: 

On land, an Army budget of 4.1 bil- 
lions will pay for a fighting strength of 
10 divisions, plus 48 antiaircraft bat- 
talions. Most of those divisions are to be 
undermanned by 20 to 30 per cent. 
Theoretically, if all men in uniform to be 
supported by the Army in the year ahead 
were placed in combat divisions, there 
could be 37 divisions maintained at full 
strength, plus some antiaircraft units—or 
nearly four times the planned combat 
strength. 

If the Army’s civilian employes were 
replaced by soldiers, another 21 divisions 
could be added. Combat strength, thus, 
now is only a small portion of total 
strength. 

In the air, an increased Air Force 
budget of 4.4 billion dollars is to pay for 
a somewhat smaller fighting establish- 
ment. The budget will be 670 million 
over its present level. The man power it 
buys will remain the same, at 416,000 
airmen. Number of air groups is to be 
reduced from 56 a few months ago to 48 
for the year. And the number of planes 
in service is to be cut from 9,200 to 
8,800. Only the reserve strength—the 
Air National Guard—is to be increased. 
In other words, while Air Force equip- 
ment will be improved with delivery of 
newer planes, the size of the fighting 
establishment is to be cut. 

At sea, a small cut in the Navy’s 
budget is to mean a big cut in its fighting 
strength. That budget is down 253 mil- 
lion dollars from its current level to 
about 4.1 billion. But there will be 14 
instead of 19 carriers in operation, 5 few- 
er cruisers, 30 fewer destroyers, 10 few- 
er submarines. Marine air squadrons are 
to be cut from 23 to 12, Navy carrier air 
groups from 14 down to 9, antisub- 
marine patrol squadrons from 30 down to 
20. And total man power is to decline 
from 490,000 to 461,000 men in the 
Navy. 

Only 40 cents out of each defense 
dollar in the fiscal year ahead is ear- 
marked for actual combat strength. Sixty 
cents is to go toward the overhead costs 
required for the present U. S. pattern of 
defense. 
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Noncombat Expenses Outweigh Upkeep 
Of Nation’s Combat Forces 
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COST OF COMBAT FORCES 





Pay & support of men in combat units $1,430,000,000 
Operation, maintenance of combat equipment}  $902,000,000 
Aircraft procurement $2,081,000,000 
Ship construction $298,000,000 
New guns, tanks, trucks, other procurement $678,000,000 
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COST OF MILITARY OVERHEAD 





Civilian. pay roll $2,392,000,000 





Pay & support of noncombat servicemen $2,857,000,000 
Military public works $182,000,000 
Civilian reserves $740,000,000 
Retired pay $345,000,000 
Research & development $606,000,000 
Stockpiling $650,000,000 
Other noncombat expenses $384,000,000 
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MR. TRUMAN: FRIEND OF BUSINESS? 


Shift From Frowns to Smiles in Voting Year 


Good business means votes. 
That's the White House decision. 
So businessmen are getting 
friendly pats on the back from 
Truman. 

Tendency is to encourage busi- 
ness along the line, play down 
planning, controls, offer a help- 
ing hand where needed. 

Truman advisers are convinced 
it is good politics. Object is to 
keep business healthy and happy 
through the 1952 campaign. 


President Truman, with his eye on 
business trends and November votes, 
is developing a new political approach. 
The President is trying a.“be kind to 
businessmen” program. Most of the 
New Dealers have left his intimate 
circle, and he is saying nice things to 
business groups. 

This reversal in Mr. Truman’s tactics 
is disclosed by what he is saying now 
and what he said only a year ago. Only 
a few months ago, in fact, he spoke 
rather bitterly to a business group about 
their attitude toward his “Fair Deal.” 
But a week ago he told some private 
bankers that he wore no horns and had 
no tail, tried to assure them that he had 
no devilish intentions toward the busi- 
ness community. That typifies the new 
Truman approach. 

There are more than words to demon- 
strate this changed attitude. A year ago 
Mr. Truman suggested that the Govern- 
ment build steel plants. Now he pro- 
motes the expansion of private industry. 
A year ago he wanted 4 billion dollars in 
new taxes. Now he asks for only modest 
tax-law changes and would reduce some 
excises. Once he wanted power to con- 
trol prices, wages, the distribution of 
materials. Today he never mentions these 
things. Last year he asked for heavier 
taxes on corporate profits. Now he wants 
corporations to use profits for expansion. 

What has happened is that the 
President has been convinced by his 
present advisers that businessmen now 
hold the key to the country’s continued 
prosperity. If businessmen decide to in- 
vest more in new plant and new equip- 
ment, he is told, jobs will be plentiful, 
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trade good. And, when people are work- 
ing and cash registers are ringing, the 
party in power usually remains popular. 
That’s what the President wants—to hold 
on to his popularity. 

So he is proposing a variety of meas- 
ures to induce businessmen to invest. 
He wants the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to be able to make more loans to 
business on more liberal terms. He wants 
easier credit terms for home building for 
middle-income groups. He wants to alter 
the tax laws so that investors in new 
business will be favored. And he wants 
to protect small businessmen from too- 
fierce competition from big businessmen. 
At the same time, he doesn’t want to 
discourage big business, either. 

Mr. Truman’s Secretary of Commerce, 
Charles Sawyer, recently made a four- 
month tour of the country to sound out 
the attitude of business groups. Mr. 
Sawyer found that businessmen were 
bothered most by excise taxes, by double 
taxation of corporate earnings, by unsat- 
isfactory depreciation allowances, and by 
uncertainty over antitrust-law policies. 
Now the Administration would like to 
get something done about these com- 
plaints. 

Mr. Sawyer is heading an official com- 
mittee that will try to draft a program to 
bring more certainty to antitrust policy. 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
says he may accept a compromise settle- 
ment of the dissolution suit against the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., and in- 
vites the company to offer one. Finally, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, hith- 
erto the most vigorous remnant of New 
Deal thinking in the Administration, of- 
fers a thick olive branch to business 
in the economic reports, its own and the 
President’s. There should be no conflict 
between Government policy and business 
policy, the Council says. 

It all fits into a pattern, and the pat- 
tern has political embroidery. Mr. Tru- 
man is confident of continued labor sup- 
port. Organized labor has no other place 
to go besides the Democratic Party. He 
hopes to keep the support of farm groups 
that he got in the 1948 elections. But he 
has doubts about the political faith of 
business groups. So those groups now 
are being wooed. 

Present counselors of the President 
also have a strong business bias. That, 
too, marks a shift in White House policy. 
Five out of nine of Mr. Truman’s Cabinet 
members have been successful business- 
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men themselves, or have had close ties 
with business. None of them, with the 
possible exception of Agriculture Secre- 
tary Charles F. Brannan, has the New 
Deal fervor to turn the country over to 
the control of a benevolent Government. 

Mr. Sawyer was a lawyer and Ohio 
businessman before he entered the Cabi- 
net. He owned or had large financial in- 
terests in radio stations, a newspaper 
and the Cincinnati baseball club. He is 
the man who now deals directly with 
business. 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has the viewpoint of a banker. 
Most of his life has been spent matching 
loans against collateral, and his inclina- 
tion is to shudder at the idea of a long- 
unbalanced budget. As Director of War 
Mobilization, he scrapped controls as fast 
as he could when the war ended. As head 
of the Treasury he wants to throw no 
block in the path. of business develop- 
ment. 

Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
was a lawyer for several large corpora- 
tions, a stockholder and director in many 
business organizations before he took his 
present post. As head of the Department 
that spends the biggest share of the 
Government’s money, he can be. de- 
pended upon to keep corporations as 
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happy as possible. Many of his friends 
are heads of large corporations. 

Mr. McGrath has had numerous ties 
with banks, textile firms and other busi- 
nesses in Rhode Island. He is not a fire- 
brand and knows how business operates. 
In directing the drive against alleged 
antitrust-law violators, the Attorney Gen- 
eral insists that he intends no interfer- 
ence with normal and legitimate business 
operations, big or little. 

Dean G. Acheson was a high-priced 
lawyer for many of the country’s largest 
business firms long before he became 
Secretary of State. He understands the 
desire of business for stability. As the 
man in charge of foreign policy, he is 
trying to ease international stresses and 
strains rather than produce any major 
change in the world’s political or eco- 
nomic climate. 

Another high official who is friendly 
to business is Thomas B. McCabe, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Before he took 
the top banking job he was a thriving 
manufacturer of paper. His inclination 
is not to adopt any policies that would 
disturb business operations. His views 
are far from the New Deal philosophy of 
his predecessor, Marriner S. Eccles, who 
now is simply a member of the Board. 

Old friends of the President say that 
Mr. Truman’s recent attitude is neither 
new nor a change of heart. They insist 





that he always has been a friend of 
business and has always felt that business 
must prosper if the country is to progress. 
One of these friends pointed out that 
Mr. Snyder, who has spent most of his 
life as a banker, is the dean of the Cabi- 
net, perhaps its most conservative mem- 
ber and certainly the member who is 
most intimate with the President. 

The ‘Fair Deal” is not being aban- 
doned as a result of Mr. Truman’s new 
approach to business, but it shows defi- 
nite signs of being watered down. 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan is still 
plugging for his double-edged farm pro- 
gram that would please farmers by as- 
suring them high incomes and attract 
consumers with low prices. But Mr. 
Brannan seems to be fighting a lone 
battle. And there no longer is any dis- 
pute over the proposition that farmers 
need some kind of Government aid. 

Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior and a moderate New Dealer, 
advocates more resource and power de- 
velopments, but the Administration is not 
now proposing any new projects except 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, which has the 
support of some business groups. Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, keeps his health-insurance program 
to the fore, but even he tried to mollify 
business and medicine by saying that this 
country neither needs nor wants socialized 
medicine on the British pattern. 
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Labor, continues to woo\iniGhn 
oppose the Taft-Hartley Act; ere 
is no concerted Administration drive to 
repeal that Republican-sponsored law. 
The political maneuver is to keep the 
law on the books and use it for campaign 
ammunition next autumn. 

Meanwhile, Congress promises to take 
the edge off most of the “Fair Deal” pro- 
posals that business groups dislike. There 
is scarcely a chance for passage of the 
President’s civil-rights program, including 
a federal Fair Employment Practice Act. 
Health insurance is almost certain to be 
shelved and proposals to expand the old- 
age pension laws have the support of a 
good many businessmen. The change 
promises to remove some of the heat for 
generous private pensions. 

The outlook is that only a fraction of 
the “Fair Deal” program will be enacted 
into law. No new powers are likely for 
labor, no expansive welfare projects, no 
big new domestic spending programs. 
This program works indirectly for the 
President’s benefit. He can continue to 
pursue the “be kind to business” program 
while Congress ties his hands to prevent 
his doing anything that will disturb busi- 
ness sentiment. 

When Election Day rolls around, Mr. 
Truman may well be able to echo the old 
Coolidge slogan: “The business of Gov- 
ernment is business.” 


—Harris & Ewing 
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Not Enough Doctors: Subsidy Planned 


Government. Wants 20,000 More in 10 Years 


Forced growth of the doctor 
supply is coming closer. It's a 
312-million-dollar project, as it 
stands in Congress. 

Federal aid for medical stu- 
dents is one phase. So is cash 
help for medical schools. Big- 
ger enroliments—more doctors in 
training—is the first goal. 

Idea is to spread the supply of 
doctors more evenly over the 
nation, get enough to man a na- 
tional health program. 


A new subsidy is not far from ap- 
proval by Congress. This subsidy is 
one of 312 million dollars. If it clears 
final hurdles, it will be used over a 
five-year period to finance the train- 
ing of more physicians, dentists, 
nurses, osteopaths, public-health offi- 
cers, and maybe optometrists. 

The doctor supply has reached the 
stage of a national problem. The Senate 
already has voted to do something about 
it. A House committee has recommended 
action. Barring last-minute hitches, Con- 
gress will approve a subsidy for medical 
schools and for students, designed to step 
up training of physicians and others in 
the health field. 

Physicians in relation to population are 
fewer at this time than 40 years ago. 
The supply is not uniform. In some parts 
of the country there is one physician for 
every 1,640 persons; in others, one for 
555 persons. That situation is leading to 
political pressures, reflected in Congress, 
for more physicians in shortage areas. 

Congress shows interest too, in the fact 
that many youths who want to enter the 
medical profession are unable to get a 
chance at training. In the 1949 autumn 
term, about 25,000 sought admittance to 
medical schools, with 6,986 accepted. 

A subsidy plan is offered as a partial 
solution to the problem. 

A subsidy is urged by many medical 
schools, and a committee of doctors 
helped to write the present plan, The 
White House favors it, because a larger 
doctor supply is essential for a national 
health-insurance program. The American 
Medical Association opposes the idea, on 
the ground that each doctor can care for 
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more patients now, so that there is no 
need for a great expansion in numbers 
of doctors. 

Schools are to get several subsidies un- 
der the plan as it passed the Senate. One 
subsidy is to be a U.S. fee of $500 a 
year per student, to schools of medicine 
and osteopathy. If a school enrolls more 
students than in the past, it will get 
$1,000 a year for each added student. 

Similar payments, on a lower scale, 
will be offered to other types of schools 
such as those teaching dentistry, and 
nursing. 

Another subsidy is to come from a 
fund of 5 million dollars a year, for 
buildings and equipment. The U.S. Sur- 
geon General will allocate the money 
where it is needed most. Some of this 
money may be used to start new schools. 
States such as Florida and South Da- 
kota, with no medical schools, are keenly 
interested in this possibility. 

These grants are to help the schools 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
... its fees don’t cover costs 


meet their present financial losses. Medi- 
cal schools figure they lose about $1,600 
per year on every student. They say that 
is one reason why enrollments are held 
to a low level in many institutions. 

A few medical schools are reported 
to be on the verge of closing down, un- 
less they get more income. For their fi- 
nancial relief, and the aid of other schools 
in the field of health, the Senate plan 
calls for a total federal subsidy of 230 
million dollars in the five years starting 
next July 1. Another 25 million dollars is 
set aside for vocational training of prac- 
tical nurses. 

Students are to get some federal aid, 
also. Scholarships costing an average of 
11 million dollars a year are promised to 
students in dentistry, nursing and public- 
health courses. It is assumed that one 
out of every 10 will get a scholarship to 
study dentistry, starting in 1951. The 
sum to be allowed is $2,000 a year per 
student for tuition, fees, living expenses. 

Dental hygienists and nurses 
are to get scholarships of $1,800 
a year. About 30 per cent of the 
nurses are expected to win schol- 
arships. Students preparing for 
public-health careers will be al- 
lowed $4,500 a year. No scholar- 
ships are provided for medical 
students, under present plans. 
This limitation may be removed 
in future years. 

What this plan produces, 
in the way of additional medical 
workers, will depend on many 
factors. Without the plan, medi-: 
cal schools will graduate about 
57,000 new physicians between 
now and 1960. With the plan, 
officials estimate that an addi- 
tional 15,000 physicians may be 
trained during the next 10 years. 
They figure that the plan also will 
produce 5,000 more dentists than 
would be trained otherwise. 

In other fields, these results 
are hoped for: an 8 per cent in- 
crease in the number of osteo- 
paths trained each year; a rise 
in the enrollment of nursing 
schools, from 438,000 at present 
to 50,000 by 1951; a 9 per cent 
increase in the number of dental 
hygienists turned out each year; 
a 25 per cent increase in gradu- 
ates of public-health training; a 
60 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of sanitary engineers. 
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Actually, the increases might fall be- 
low these estimates. There is no assur- 
ance that medical schools can find enough 
physicians to teach many more students, 
in the next few years at least. The money 
promised for construction, 25 million 
dollars in all, is called a drop in the 
bucket, compared with needs, by the 
schools. Medical schools alone count up 
a need for about 200 million dollars to 
bring facilities up to date. 

Any serious delays in the expansion 
program will be reported to Congress by 
the National Council on Education for 
Health Professions. This new group is to 
advise the Surgeon General on adminis- 
tration of the training subsidies. 

The Council also is directed, in the 
proposed legislation, to draw up a perma- 
nent federal program to encourage medi- 
cal education. This long-range plan is to 
be ready by 1952. The subsidy system 
now being considered is only the emer- 
gency first step of aid. 

Lack of doctors in rural areas goes 
along way to explain why Congress sud- 
denly is getting excited about medical 
training. The chart above shows one 
aspect of the doctor-supply situation. It 
shows that there are 137 physicians per 
100,000 people now, where there were 
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149 in 1909. In other words, there is one 
physician for 730 persons now, where 
there used to be one physician for 671 
people. 

Nobody can prove whether or not this 
is enough physicians. The American Med- 
ical Association says that it is, and cites 
an estimated one-third increase in each 
physician’s “productivity” since 1940, due 
to new drugs, better equipment. The Fed- 
eral Security Agency has adopted as its 
goal a supply of not less than one for 
every 585 persons. 

What interests Congress, in any case, is 
that the proportion of physicians is far 
below the national average in many rural 
areas. 

There has been a steady increase in 
the number of physicians in relation to 
population since 1929 for the country as 
a whole. But the new ones have flocked 
into cities, away from rural places. Low 
pay and professional isolation, in rural 
communities, are the usual reasons. 

Many rural areas point to a record like 
that of Kansas. That State had 2,732 
physicians for 1,545,000 people in 1906. 
Now there are 1,900 for 1,900,000 people. 

The East has gained notably in the 
number of physicians, while other areas 
have lagged. In Massachusetts there is 
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one pediatrician for every 5,000 chil- . 
dren; in Mississippi, one for every 35,000 
children. 

The regions line up this way, as to 
supply of physicians: 

New England States, plus New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, have one 
physician for every 575 people now, far 
more physicians than there were 27 years 
ago. 

South Atlantic States have one physi- 
cian for every 800 people. These States 
also gained sharply. 

All other regions in the country have 
fewer physicians now than they had in 
1923, in proportion to population. That 
is true of the Midwestern States, as a 
group, the South, the Mountain and 
Pacific regions. 

These facts and figures, as outlined 
here on the basis of official surveys, form 
the background for the plan to expand 
medical training. This plan has been 
taking shape, largely unnoticed, in the 
shadow of political battles over national 
health insurance. It appears to have 
widespread support in Congress. 

But, even if the plan is approved, an 
economy-minded Congress may cut down 
on the subsidy when the time comes to 
appropriate the cash, 
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PHILIPPINES: 


Another problem child in the 
Pacific is beginning to worry U. S. 
The Philippines, despite U. S. aid, 
can’t get started. 

Dollars poured in since inde- 
pendence have vanished, millions 
without a trace. Stability still is 
a long way off. 

Filipinos, as a nation, are not 
in shape to stand alone. But U. S. 
needs the bases, is likely to go 
on picking up the check. 


The United States, once again, is 
up against the problem of defending 
itself by trying to make at least one 
Far Eastern country strong enough 
to stand on its own feet. 

China has gone to the Communists in 
spite of the spending of billions of U. S. 
dollars. Formosa is written off with 
China. It’s too soon, now, to decide 
whether Southeast Asian countries bor- 
dering China can be defended against 
the Communists. But the young Philip- 
pine Republic, given independence and 
a rich dowry of dollars by the U. S., is a 
vital part of U. S. defenses in the Pacific. 

Trouble is that much of a 2-billion- 
dollar opportunity to get a good start 
toward self-support has been wasted. 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
recently blamed misuse of U.S. aid on 
the Philippine Government. Filipino of- 
ficials angrily denied their responsibility 
and suggested that the U. S. Government 
was preparing to write off the Philippines 
as China was written off. In any event, 
. after a four-year spending spree, there is 
very little in the Islands to show for the 
money the U.S. has pumped into the 
country since V-J Day. 

On the spot.in the Philippines there 
appears to be little similarity to events in 
China, where the U. S. lost out. Filipinos 
are more prosperous than Chinese; there 
is little danger of Communism in these 
Islands. U.S. aid given directly to the 
Philippine Government does not compare 
with the billions given to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists. But there is a tendency, in the 
Islands as in China, for U. S. money, de- 
signed to help the whole country, to 
vanish with little trace. 

U. S. problem, in the Philippines as 
in China and elsewhere in the Far East, 
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Reported from MANILA 


is how to get at basic troubles of an eco- 
nomic nature, how to put things in work- 
ing order so that U. S. dollar aid will not 
be wasted. The trouble is that Filipinos, 
who think the dollar flow will continue 
indefinitely, are often not eager to save 
for tomorrow what they can spend 
today. 

Filipino politicians are inclined to sit 
on their hands, confident that the U. S. 
will bail them out if the going gets rough. 
Filipino leaders know that an average of 
around 40 million dollars a month pumped 
into these islands since V-J Day is sched- 
uled to drop to about 7 million dollars a 
month in 1951. But they also know that 
their country of 19.5 million people is 
vital to U. S. defenses in the Pacific. They 
see U.S. soldiers and sailors on leave in 
Manila from U.S. bases on the Islands; 
they know the United States wants to 
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keep these bases secure by keeping the 
Philippines solvent. 

Dollar leaks in the Philippines are 
an old story to Americans in the Islands. 
Since 1934 the Filipinos have run their 
own affairs pretty much as they pleased. 
After V-J Day, the new republic got a 
bonanza of dollars, which led its people 
into the biggest spending spree of their 
history. 

Evidence of luxury spending shows up 
all over Manila. War damage is largely 
repaired, but there is also a_ building 
boom in high-cost housing. The narrow 
streets are crowded with thousands of 
new cars. Cocktail lounges and restau- 
rants charging $1 for a cocktail and $3 
for lunch are packed. An American in 
Manila commented: “This is the first 
country to ride to the poorhouse in a 
convertible with a silver-plated fog light 
and white side-wall tires.” 

In 1948, Filipinos imported 606 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods and exported 
only 350 million dollars’ worth. The def- 
icit about equaled U.S. dollars pumped 
into the country in that year. American 
officials found about 200 million dollars’ 
worth of “obvious luxuries and nonessen- 
tials” on the import lists. Capital goods 
accounted for only 15 per cent of im- 
ports. Some controls were established, 
but last year Filipinos still spent more 
than 15 million dollars on imported per- 
fumes, cosmetics, chewing gum and 
beverages. Automobiles were on_ the 
“controlled list,” but there was no restric- 
tion for cars costing less than $3,500. 

Filipino officials say that they were un- 
able to control spending because most of 
the dollars went directly to millions of in- 
dividuals. Filipinos who fought the Jap- 
anese got more than 235 millions dollars. 
About 120 million dollars in war-damage 
claims went to 876,000 individuals with 
claims of $500 or less and 115 million 
dollars went to those with larger claims. 
Many Filipinos received more money in 
one lump from Uncle Sam than they had 
ever seen before. They spent it, mostly 
on luxuries. 

What happened to surplus U.S. Army 
and Navy property turned over to the 
Philippine Government suggests that of- 
ficial use of U.S. dollars was no more 
constructive than private spending. These 
jeeps, tractors, bulldozers, medical sup- 
plies, ships, buildings and other items 
cost the U. S. taxpayers about 1.1 billion 
dollars, but a joint commission of ope 
set the “fair value” at a minimum of 135 
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million dollars. After disposing of all this, 
the Philippine Government collected 
only 32 million dollars. Investigations 
produced a familiar story. Politicians and 
businessmen had pulled strings to get 
valuable equipment at a fraction of the 
“fair value,” then sold it at enormous 
profits. Some officials are going on trial as 
a result of the scandal. Loss to the Gov- 
ernment is about 100 million dollars. 

Dollar controls tight enough to keep 
dollars in the Philippines were ordered 
at the end of last year only after the Phil- 
ippine President, Elpidio Quirino, friend- 
ly to the United States, won re-election. 
These controls are highly unpopular 
with luxury buyers and_ businessmen. 
Filipino politicians wanted the votes 
counted first. 

Aim of these controls is to halt the 
flight of capital from the Islands, which 
reached the rate of 2 million dollars a day 
last November, and to limit luxury im- 
ports to from 5 to 20 per cent of the 
amounts imported in 1948. If successful, 
about 180 million dollars’ worth of non- 
essential imports will be kept out of the 
Philippines this year. 

What is left to safeguard by such meas- 
ures as these, however, is relatively little. 
The Philippine Government’s reserves, 
which stood at 500 million dollars after 
V-J Day, now are down to about 200 
million dollars. Wealthy Filipinos ap- 
pear to lack confidence in the future of 
their country. They look for quick profits 
in real estate or in nonessential imports; 
they are slow to make long-term invest- 
ments on the Islands. 

What is needed to put the Philip- 
pines on its feet is a development pro- 
gram for agriculture and industry. Dollars 
that might have sparked such a program 
are gone; Filipinos are looking to the 
U.S. for more dollars. 

On the farms of the Philippines, ac- 
cording to U.S. experts, proper planning 
and planting could produce enough food 
to make the Islands virtually self-sufficient 
in rice and many other foods now im- 
ported at a cost of well over 100 million 
dollars. One problem standing in the way 
of increased farm output is how to divide 
the rich rice lands of. Luzon among 
trouble-making farm workers who are 
weary of absentee landlords. Another is 
how to prevent the spread of diseases 
attacking coconut trees and hemp plants 
in plantations once operated by efficient 
Japanese farmers, but now occupied by 
Filipinos with good war records. A third 
problem is how to increase the amount of 
land under cultivation, for less than one 
third of this country’s arable land is 
farmed. 

In the factories, many of which are 
Government owned, there are blueprints, 
but only blueprints, for industrialization. 
Capital is lacking. Only a few small 
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Other popular imports—perfumes, cosmetics, chewing gum 


plants, producing such things as bottles 
and nails, are being built. 

All of the long-range planning for agri- 
culture and industry appears to be pi- 
geonholed, waiting for help from the 
United States. President Quirino has in- 
dicated to an editor of U.S. News & 
World Report that his country needs 
aid and loans from the United States 
totaling about 500 million dollars to pay 
for imports of capital goods for agricul- 
ture and industry. 

What is coming for the Philippines 
thus remains a problem that many Fili- 
pinos prefer to leave to the U.S. 

U.S. plan, as it now stands, calls for 
U.S. aid to taper off in 1951 with an 


annual average of about 75 million dollars 
in veterans’ benefits and U.S. military 
spending. In addition, the Philippines 
are getting free advice and _ technical 
help from U.S. agricultural experts, 
which may be extended under President 
Truman’s Point 4 program for assistance 
to underdeveloped areas. 

What to expect, however, is that the 
U. S., if need be, will find other means of 
helping the Philippine Republic because 
of its importance to U.S. defenses in the 
Pacific now that China has gone to the 
Communists. Problem for Americans in 
the Philippines, as in China, is how to 
persuade countries helped by the U.S. 
to help themselves. 
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Russia’s Grip on China . . . North rn 


HORSEPOWER 


In Manchuria, modern machines work 
to supply the Soviet. But in Mongolia 
(below) life is still nomadic and indus- 
try is just starting. Fate of both areas 
is shaped in Moscow and Peiping. 


—Sovfoto 


OVIET RUSSIA IS TRYING a new kind of 
S imperialism to get the most out of its 
latest prize. This prize is a vast area, two 
thirds the size of the United States, 
which lies virtually defenseless on the 
borders of Russian Siberia. 

Four large countries of Northern Asia, 
all nominally a part of China’s empire, 
are involved. U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said recently that Russia 
is “attaching” these four areas to the 
Soviet Union. What really is happening is 
that Russia is trying to eat its cake and 
have it too. 
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PAKISTAN 


So far, of the four countries concerned, 
Russia has absorbed only the poorest, 
Outer Mongolia. The three others, Sin- 
kiang, Inner Mongolia and Manchuria, 
together have a population of more than 
50 million, a wealth of untapped re- 
sources and the largest industrial plant 
on the Asiatic mainland outside Russia. 
Russia can take these areas, but, at pres- 
ent, they are taking orders from a Chi- 
nese Communist Government in Peiping, 
a Government allied with Russia. 

A deal taking shape in Moscow and 
Peiping between Soviet Russia’s Joseph 


Stalin and Communist China’s Mao Tse- 
tung will settle the fate of these areas. As 
American experts on the border countries 
see it, the deal between Communists will 
add up to this: 

Communist China will get political 
control and economic management of 
Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and Manchuria. 
Russian technicians will assist, but not 
direct, the development of the three 
countries. 

Soviet Russia, in exchange, will get a 
virtual monopoly on the exports of these 
areas to countries other than China. Chief 
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among these exports are industrial raw 
materials, unfinished steel, tungsten ore 
and the like, which China cannot turn 
into finished goods. Russia and China 
thus will share Manchuria’s food and 
the products of its industry, Inner Mon- 
golia’s sheep and cattle, Sinkiang’s tung- 
sten and oil. Outer Mongolia will remain 
attached to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Far Eastern Army, previ- 
ously dependent on supplies from Soviet 
Central Asia, thousands of miles away, 
now can draw on the reviving industry of 
nearby regions. Industrial centers of Man- 
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churia are only a few hundred miles from 
Russian Vladivostok, a name _ which 
means “Domination of the East.” In 
addition, by making Manchuria _politi- 
cally dependent on Chinese Communists 
in Peiping, Moscow will boast that it inas 
respected China’s “territorial integrity.” 
What is involved in the negotiations 
between Communist China and Soviet 
Russia is an area that rarely has been 
tightly held by the rulers of China. 
Outer Mongolia was torn away from 
China in the early 1920s when Red Army 
troops, pursuing the remnants of anti- 


SINKIANG 


AREA: 650,000 square miles 
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tungsten, coal, iron, zinc 


MANCHURIA 


AREA: 500,000 square miles 
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RESOURCES: Coal, iron, cop- 
per, lead, zinc, molybdenum, 
tungsten, farm products 


INNER 
MONGOLIA 


AREA: 350,000 square miles 
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RESOURCES: Coal, iron, asbes- 
tos, salt, soda, mica, livestock 


OUTER 
MONGOL 


AREA: 622,000 square miles 
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RESOURCES: Farm products, 
coal, iron, livestock 
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Communist armies through Mongolia, 
persuaded the Mongol princes of nomad 
tribes to set up their own Mongolian 
Peoples Republic. 

At Yalta, in 1945, in exchange for 
Russia’s entry into the war against Japan, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill recognized the “status quo” in 
Outer Mongolia and agreed to special 
rights for Russia in Manchuria. 

Mongol tribesmen, traditionally great 
fighters who, under Genghis Khan, once 
rode West as far as the Danube, have 
settled down considerably under Russian 
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guidance. Mongol princes remain largely 
self-governing, but their foreign rela- 
tions are managed through Moscow and 
all of Outer Mongolia’s trade is with 
Russia. The country is in transition from 
nomadic to industrial life. Russian ad- 
visers have helped to establish food-proc- 
essing plants and a few coal and iron 
mines. Westerners know so little of the 
country that the fact that the Russians 
were building a railroad between the 
capital, Urga, and the Trans-Siberian 
line in the North was not realized until 
Moscow recently announced the line was 
in operation. 

Inner Mongolia, under Chinese Com- 
munist rule, is getting back part of the 
territory that the Japanese attached to 
Manchuria. When the boundary re- 
shuffling is complete, Inner Mongolia will 
have some 11.4 million inhabitants. 
People of Chinese stock will outnumber 
the 3 million Mongols, who lead a no- 
madic life raising horses and cattle. 

Coal, iron, asbestos and mica mines in 
the Eastern portion of Inner Mongolia, 
developed by the Japanese during the 
World War, are reported to be back in 
production. Output, while considerable, 
does not compare with Manchurian pro- 
duction. Communist Chinese authority 
in the Western portions of the country is 
limited largely to town and village gar- 
risons while the countryside is infested 
by bandits, some of them Mongols, others 
the remnants of Chinese Nationalist units. 
Chief wealth of the economically self- 
sufficient country comes from herds of 
some 35 million sheep, 3.5 million horses 
and 2.5 million cattle. 

Sinkiang, nearly twice as large as the 
States of Texas and Oklahoma together, 
is of great strategic importance to Russia. 
Main interest of the Russians in Sinkiang 
since World War II has been to prevent 
the U.S. from establishing any air bases 
in the area which is within easy bombing 
range of such Russian industrial centers 
as Magnitogorsk, Karaganda and Lake 
Baikal, regions vitally important to the 
Russian economy. Chiang Kai-shek’s Gov- 
ernment, at Russia’s insistence, agreed to 
keep U.S. commercial planes out of 
Sinkiang, which still is served by Russian 
air lines. 

Fully 95 per cent of the population of 
Sinkiang is different, racially, linguis- 
tically and culturally, from the Chinese. 
Uighur and Kazakh Moslems, in the 
majority, since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century have looked as much 
toward Russia as toward China. Russian 
troops occupied the fertile Ili Valley of 
Northwestern Sinkiang, which provides 
easy access to Russian territory, as early 
as 1871, when British agents sought to 
obtain influence in the country. In 1944, 
Russia encouraged the Uighur Moslems 
of the Ili Valley to revolt from the Chi- 
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nese Nationalist authorities in Tihwa and 
to set up the East Turkestan Republic. 
This Government, although now friendly 
with Chinese Communists in Tihwa as 
well as with Soviet Russia, remains in- 
dependent of both. 

Much of Sinkiang is mountain or desert 
wasteland. Farming around the oases and 
in river valleys makes the country self- 
supporting. There is little industry, but 
there are believed to be large reserves of 
coal, iron, gold, tungsten and zinc. Rus- 
sia is getting most of Sinkiang’s tungsten, 
oil and gold in trade; the mines and wells 
now in operation are within the East 
Turkestan Republic. 

Manchuria is the home of the Man- 
chus who conquered China and ruled it 
for nearly 300 years to 1911. Today the 
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MANCHURIAN STEEL LEAVES DAIREN 


zinc, graphite and many other minerals. 
But war resulted in destruction of some 
of the country’s industrial plant. Russian 
troops “liberating” the area from the 
Japanese stripped many factories of ma- 
chinery. Chinese Nationalists who held 
the country for more than a year per- 
mitted much equipment to deteriorate. 
What is left is only enough to permit 
Chinese Communists to set Manchuria’s 
production targets for 1950 at 40 per 
cent of the annual output obtained by 
the Japanese. 

All officials in Manchuria today are 
Chinese Communists, or Chinese em- 
ployed by Communists, save in the rail- 
roads in which Russia’s “pre-eminent 
interest” was confirmed by the Yalta 
Agreement. Communists are concentrat- 
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. .. bound for Russia 


Manchus are submerged and absorbed in 
their own country by Chinese who have 
become taller, stronger and accustomed 
to a better life than the Chinese who re- 
mained in the motherland. 

The land itself is rich, made richer by 
the Japanese who developed it as their 
own before World War II. It is a rugged, 
windy land, much like the American 
prairie States of 60 years ago, although 
studded with Japanese-built industrial 
areas. It is a food-surplus area, the “gran- 
ary of Asia,” where farmers using shaggy 
Mongol ponies till broad fields of soy- 
beans, millet, corn, wheat and opium 
poppies. The world’s largest open-cut 
coal mines are south of Mukden; Eastern 
Asia’s largest iron mines are not far away. 

From Manchuria’s mines, Japan ob- 
tained more gold for her reserves than 
from any other source, 5 million tons of 
iron and steel and 30 million tons of coal 
annually, oil from shale, copper, lead, 


ing on the development of industry. Man- 
churian banks must give 60 per cent of 
their loans to industrial expansion. Pri- 
vate firms now employing 200,000 work- 
ers are told their businesses will not be 
nationalized if they succeed in boosting 
production. Manchurian farmers, who 
turned 4,500,000 tcas of grain over to 
the Communists during the last three 
years of civil war in China, now are urged 
to boost production in order to finance 
industrial development in Manchuria. 

All four countries are definitely lost to 
the West, controlled by Communists. 
What happens to them is solely a matter 
of negotiation between Communist allies 
in Moscow and in Peiping. 

Best guess is that the rulers of the 
Soviet Union will treat China’s Com- 
munists as full allies rather than mere 
satellites, leaving the rich borderlands to 
China on condition that Soviet Russia get 
first call on the exports of the region. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LAKE SUCCESS....BONN....PARIS....NEW DELHI.... 











>> There's a special reason why Russia is boycotting the United Nations just 
now, walking out of meeting after meeting. This is the reason: 

Mao Tse-tung, China's new boss, is in Moscow, calling on Joseph Stalin. 

Stalin needs concessions, assurances from Mao. Stalin has to make sure how 
far he can safely go in Manchuria, in trade matters, in controlling China. 

Mao, judging by the length of his stay in Moscow, is in no hurry to give 
Stalin everything he wants. Stalin may have to give Mao a few things, too. 

A U.N. seat is one thing Stalin can deliver to Mao at little or no expense. 
Besides, delivery of such a seat can appear as a demonstration of Soviet power, 
a setback for the U.S., and a means of putting Mao further in Stalin's debt. 

So the Soviet walkouts, observed at U.N. headquarters at Lake Success, are 
actually just a kind of fireworks touched off by Stalin for Mao's benefit. 








>> All Stalin needs in order to unseat Chiang Kai-shek's delegates in the 

U.N., to replace them with Mao's representatives, is a couple more votes. 

Total vote needed by Stalin is 7 of the 1l members of the Security Council. 

As things stand, Stalin can count on 5 votes. Five nations, that is, have 
recognized Communist China, ultimately will vote to seat it in the U.N. These 5 
are Russia, Great Britain, Norway, India and Yugoslavia. 

Sixth vote for Stalin may be Egypt's. Egypt is to recognize Mao shortly. 

Seventh vote is expected to come from France before long. With the Chinese 
Communists at the border of French Indo-China, France wants peace with Mao. 

U.S. vote, therefore, won't be necessary. 

U.S. veto, blocking Stalin's scheme, is not to be expected. 

So Mao may have his gift of a U.N. seat just as soon as Egypt and France get 
around to recognizing Communist China. It will not be a long wait. 














>> After the U.N. seats Communist China, after Stalin has his wayeeceee 

Soviet boycott of U.N. meetings can be expected to end. 

Rumors of permanent Soviet boycott, of withdrawal will end, too. 

Russia is not pulling out of the U.N., not just yet. For one thing, quit- 
ting the U.N. wouldn't help seat the Chinese Communists. For another, Russia is 
unlikely to leave just when things are going her way. Once the Chinese Commu- 
nists are seated, Moscow will have two permanent seats on the Security Council. 

It's remembered at Lake Success that Russia didn't quit the U.N. when she 
lost out on Iran, or on Greece, or on the election of Yugoslavia to the Security 
Council. Russia is unlikely to quit now, with victory on China in sight. 

Soviet walkouts, at Lake Success and elsewhere, are not quite as final as 
they appear to be. Object is not resignation but propaganda, pressure. 











(over) 
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WORLDGRAM== (Continued) 


>> German argument with the French over the coal mines of the Saar is another 
Sign of how fast Germany is recovering. The arguments are just beginning. 

Saar, itself, is just a dot on the map, an area on the Franco=-German border 
smaller than Rhode Island. It was German. Now France is running it for keeps. 

Allies thought the Saar question was all settled. Idea is for the Saar to 
be in economic union with France, but independent politically. 

What Germans see is that the French are now getting such a grip on the area 
that Germany may never be able to get it back. So the Germans are beginning a 
campaign to get it back. They had a similar experience after World War I. They 
won back the Saar then, but it took a long time. 








>> This time, the Germans feel stronger. They feel able to challenge the 
Allies at an earlier stage. Comparing the two postwar periods..... 

After World War I, it took the Germans 17 years to recapture the Saar, and 
18 years before Hitler felt strong enough to march into the Rhineland under the 
noses of the French. All during the '20s the Germans grumbled about the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles, tried some passive resistance, but in the main avoided 
outright resistance to Allied demands. It wasn't until Hitler came into power 
in 1933 that Germany really shook herself free of the Allies. 

This time, five years after the end of World War II..... 

Drive for the Saar is under way. Germans don't want to wait 17 years. 

Reparations issue isn't the battle it was last time. Germans have won a 
victory on this. Dismantling of plants is virtually at an end. 

Allied control of Ruhr, key idea of the Allies, is falling apart. 

Trust busting, a pet U.S. idea, is giving way under German pressure. 

Allied restrictions on German steel output, on shipbuilding, on production 
of synthetic oil and rubber, on civil aviation--all these have either been modi- 
fied in recent months, or are likely to be during the coming year. 

German army is in the talk stage. It's to materialize sooner or later. 

German pressure, in other words, within 5 years of V-E Day is strong enough 
to exact sizable concessions from the Allies. All the signs are for increasing 
German pressure, further concessions by the Allies. As a result, Germany is 
staging her comeback much faster this time than after World War I. 

It remains to be seen whether the Saar, and like issues, are settled. 


























>> War, if it comes to that between India and Pakistan, will just about wreck 
American and British plans to hold the line against Communism in Asia. 

Situation now is touch and go. It's more explosive than at any time since 
the two new countries of India and Pakistan were carved out of British India. 

Danger is of an accidental clash of the two armies, going on into war. 

Economic warfare between India and Pakistan adds to the tension. 

Major issue, though, is not economic. Issue is control over Kashmir, an 
area in Northern India about the size of Minnesota. Both India and Pakistan 
claim it. Both have armies in there, halted at truce lines worked out by the 
United Nations. But U.N. attempts to work out an agreement now have failed. 

What interests Russia is that Kashmir borders on China's Sinkiang, already 
under Communist control, and on Tibet, which Chinese Communists are claiming. 

War over Kashmir would leave both India and Pakistan in poor shape to halt 
Communist infiltration from across the border, would play into Russia's hands. 

Kashmir peace settlement, as a result, has top priority for U.S., Britain. 
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‘RECOGNITION’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Soon it will be the painful duty of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to extend formal recog- 
nition to the Communist-controlled Government 
of China. 

Many Americans who feel that the United States 
should on every occasion show its contempt for 
communism will be horrified. But such an emotion- 
al reaction will be due solely to a misconception 
of the meaning of “recognition.” 

Recognition is primarily a means of communi- 
cation—the establishment of diplomatic relations 
so that governments can talk to one another. Rec- 
ognition does not necessarily imply approval either 
of the form of government being recognized or of 
any of its acts. 

There was a brief period when United States 
policy in Latin America was to withhold recogni- 
tion of governments which had secured their au- 
thority by violence. But the fallacy came to be em- 
barrassing. For when a dictatorship was overthrown 
by a popular revolution, violence was conspicuous, 
too. In 1776 we, too, used violence to set up a free 
government in America. 

The reasons, however, which will prompt the 
United States to extend formal recognition to 
China are rooted in fundamental concepts of in- 
ternational law. Always when a faction or group 
gains military supremacy and shows itself to be 
in actual control of the greater part of a country, it 
is customary to recognize the new government as 
the de facto authority—the government in fact. 


Great Britain now has recognized the 
Communist Government in China. How can the 
United States do otherwise? Certainly this would 
not be the first time we will have recognized a Com- 
munist regime. We did so in 1933 in Russia and in 
1948 when Czechoslovakia was taken over by the 
Communists. If we were to decide not to recognize 
China, it would be incumbent upon us to withdraw 
recognition from the present government of Russia. 
Few people are advocating the latter course today. 

Diplomatic communication is essential to the at- 
tainment of an ultimate understanding. It would 
be absurd to cut the telephone wires between two 
major companies which are trying to do business 
with each other. Containment of the Russian area 
by isolating it from the world might be one way to 
drive the Russian people into greater allegiance to 
the Kremlin. 


We do not “stop communism” by putting arti- 
ficial limitations on our own freedom of action in 
the world of diplomacy. Communism has a way 
of leaping over boundaries into distant countries. 
A small nucleus of subversives can suddenly locate 
the battle front against communism far away from 
any imaginary line set up against communistic en- 
croachment in a military way. 


If the United States were prepared to put 
on a show of military force and back it up with war, 
if necessary, there might be some sense in occupy- 
ing strategic islands in the Far East and in getting 
ready to send huge expeditions to help the Chinese 
Nationalists win their civil war. But the American 
Government feels its commitments are extensive 
already in Europe, which is nearer to us and in a 
military way much more important than China. 
Hence the Far East is written off as a military op- 
eration that our Treasury cannot afford and that 
public opinion in the United States will not sanc- 
tion. It was a pretty large order we gave ourselves 
when we flaunted the Truman Doctrine in the 
Near East, and we are just finding out now that it 
was a good slogan but difficult to apply in a global 
sense. 

There may be compensations for us in recogniz- 
ing the Communist Government in China. We will 
watch to see how much the Russian economy will 
be strained to help its Chinese ally. The cry has 
been that we were spreading ourselves too thinly 
over the globe. Maybe a little stretching by the 
Soviets will wear thin some of their economic 
strength, too. 

But purely as a commonsense decision in di- 
plomacy, recognition of Communist China is in- 
evitable. The same reasons, moreover, which 
prompt us to act in the Far East make it desirable 
to send an ambassador to Spain. We really never 
did withdraw recognition from the Franco regime 
but, as a gesture to the “left wing,” simply brought 
our ambassador back from Madrid. This gesture is 
now declared by Secretary Acheson to have been a 
mistake. The help of Spain is needed today in our 
military planning for Western Europe. Again it 
requires a commonsense decision. 

By taking these two steps, we neither approve 
communism in China nor fascism in Spain. We 
just recognize that it is wise to keep the channels 
of communication open in diplomacy. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





~S. News | 





PERON’S KEY TO POWER 
AN INTERVIEW WITH BERNARD S. REDMONT 


Regional Editor for U.S. News & World Report 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Three and a half years ago 
Gen. Juan D. Perén, an Army politician, was 
elected President of Argentina. Since that day the 
South American country has undergone startling 
changes within its own borders and in its rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. More than any 
other individual, President Perén is responsible 
for what has happened. 


News & World Report, has watched the day-by- 
day growth of the Perén Administration from its 
beginning. Mr. Redmont lived in Argentina on 





Bernard S. Redmont, Regional Editor for U.S. 


the day General Perén was elected. He left at the 
start of 1950 for a new assignment in Europe. 

After his departure from Argentina the editors 
of U. S. News & World Report interviewed Mr. 
Redmont to get his appraisal of President Perén 
and of life under the Perdn rule. He discussed 
everything from Argentina’s economic troubles to 
the plight of the “shirtless ones,” the laborers who 
form the core of Per6én’s civilian followers. 

On these pages is presented Part I of the. Red- 
mont Interview. The concluding section will ap- 
pear in a future issue. 








Q What kind of ruler is Perén? Is he a real dicta- 
tor? A Fascist? What kind of government do they 
have down there, Mr. Redmont? 

A I don’t think you can pin standard labels on 
present-day Argentina. General Perén uses parts of 
the program of Mussolini, techniques of Hitler, ideas 
of Franco, the vocabulary of Marx and a legalistic 
framework of democracy. You can’t call it conven- 
tional fascism. It’s far less rigid than the Nazi, Italian 
Fascist or even Spanish Falangist brand. You can’t call 
it Communism or Socialism. Per6én has a deadly hatred 
for both Communism and Socialism. He says he hates 
capitalism, too, but certain types of free enterprise— 
run by friends of the regime—have prospered more 
than before in Buenos Aires. Others have suffered. 

What they have is partly a state capitalism, partly 
a nationalistic state socialism. You have to use the 
name its followers use—Peronism. 

Q Is it a dictatorship, then? 

A In actual practice, Perén gets what he wants as 
a leader. Argentina is as close to a real dictatorship as 
you can get and still have a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Per6én is a legally elected President, shrewd 
enough to retain most of the republican and demo- 
cratic forms—like elections, more than one party, a 
Congress, a judiciary, and a certain amount of care- 
fully hemmed-in opposition. And he is always metic- 
ulous in lining up a legal basis for practically every 
decision. 


Q He doesn’t just rule by decree? 

A No. Congress does his bidding. Congress passed 
the Disrespect Law, which clearly states that you 
can be jailed or fined for offending the dignity of any 
public official in speech or print—and the truth is no 
defense. Also Congress passed the Statute of Political 
Parties, which specifically bans coalitions and out- 
laws any party that attacks the new Constitution of 
the Government authorities. 

Q On what does Perén’s power rest? 

A Basically, on the Army, the police and on labor. 
No modern Argentine President would stay in power 
one minute without at least the passive support of the 
Army. A politically supervised labor movement— 
what Perén calls the descamisados or “shirtless ones” 
—also gives him a supporting civilian army. The reg- 
ular Army, of course, takes into consideration this 
labor support. There’s also a big federal police force, 
which in some respects is another Army. Per6n is 4 
skillful political leader and knows how to keep Army, 
police and labor behind him. And when labor gets out 
of line, as it frequently does, he has the Army and the 
police to keep things solid. Sometimes labor dissi- 
dents are taken off to the “special section” of the po 
lice for a typical Gestapo torture session. 

Q Would you call Perén a popular President? 

A By and large, yes. He certainly is the mos- pop 
ular man in the country. Still, about 40 or 45 per cent 
of the Argentines don’t like his regime and haven't 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Skillful use of Army, police and labor gives Argentine President what he wants but within 


democratic forms—Workingmen get big raises—Economic problems increase with 


rising prices and shortages—Peronists blame U. S. for many troubles 


hesitated to vote against it. And many of those who 
applaud his economic program deplore his record on 
civil rights. 

Of course, there’s no real scientific test because the 
President controls the radio, much of the press and 
the Government propaganda facilities as well as pub- 
lic assemblage, and uses them to strengthen his power. 

The election campaigns are stacked heavily in fa- 
vor of the Administration, but everybody votes as he 
likes, and the count is honest. The results might be 
different with a wide-open campaign, too, but they 
also might be the same. 

Q How does he keep people satisfied? What has he 
actually accomplished? 

A Staying in power behind the scenes since 1943 
and as President since 1946 is an accomplishment in 
itself. Argentina seems to be unique in maintaining 
some sort of political stability, in spite of a dozen rev- 
olutions and coups in this Hemisphere since the end 
of the war. 

Peré6n can say that he has really fulfilled some 
campaign promises. He has nationalized the British- 
owned railways, the American-owned telephone sys- 
tem and other privately run public services like gas- 
works, waterworks and port installations. He has 
won state control and centralization of the banking 
system and of reinsurance. He has built up a mer- 
chant fleet that’s close to a million tons now. He has 
promoted state air lines that span several continents 
—subsidized and losing money, it’s true, but running. 

His labor and social-legislation program makes him 
a popular man among the working people. And, of 
course, the Army and Air Force have been expanded 
and have received more privileges. 


Businessmen Against Peron 


Q Who opposes him? 

A Generally speaking, he is opposed by big land- 
owners, most businessmen and professionals, some 
tlements of labor. Many who dislike what he is doing 
find it convenient to withhold any open opposition for 
fear of economic or other reprisal. 

Q What are Perén’s biggest troubles now? 

A Economic problems. People are upset about 
steadily rising prices and increasing shortages. All 
the chart graphs have been going downhill for the 





past few years except monetary inflation and prices. 
Argentines are beginning to wonder why troubles are 
building up and wartime shortages are returning, 
while the rest of the world has been recovering. 

Q Is labor getting what it wants? Haven't the 
working people received wage increases? 

A Yes. Raises of 50 or 60 per cent annually are 
commonplace. But every time Perén starts to apply 
the brakes, he finds it politically dangerous so he lets 
the spiral go on. Most businessmen think something’s 
got to crack sooner or later. Some wages have kept 
pace with price rises. Many others haven’t. So labor 
unrest is troubling the Government in spite of its at- 
tempts to favor the workingman. During recent 
months, about half a million Argentines out of a total 
labor force of 6 million took part in some kind of 
strike or slowdown. And striking is illegal, unless you 
get the Government’s O.K. first. 


Wooing Labor's Votes 


Q Then labor isn’t completely happy under Pe- 
ron’s labor Government? 

A Argentine laborers will be happy as long as 
Per6én can keep feeding out wage increases and avoid- 
ing crisis and unemployment. Until Per6én came on 
the scene, Argentine workers were underpaid, discon- 
tented and neglected as a political force. Shortly after 
the military revolution of 1943, Perén began to work 
behind the scenes cultivating labor as a political force. 

By the time he became President, labor rivaled the 
Army as a power. Argentine workers have had three 
or four rounds of wage increases with the help of the 
Perén Government. Then they get an extra month’s 
wage at Christmas time as a compulsory bonus which 
the employer has to pay. Management pays and 
Perén gets the credit. 

Then there are the so-called fringe benefits like in- 
creased old-age and survivors’ pensions, dismissal 
pay, extended paid vacations, sickness and disability 
benefits and apprenticeship-training programs. 

Nowadays anybody in business in Argentina calcu- 
lates 60 to 70 per cent more on every pay roll for 
such hidden wage costs. If I were an Argentine news- 
paperman and were fired, you’d have to pay me six 
months’ salary, plus a month’s pay in lieu of notice, 


(Continued on page 30) 




























plus an additional month’s salary for every year I’ve 
been with you. 

Q Where do the big landowners come in? How 
have landowners kept their power in the past? 

A Most of them still have their land, but they’re 
out of power and worried about the future and about 
breakup of their estates. Perédn has promised to break 
up big estates and turn over “the land to those who 
work on it.” But very little of that actually has taken 
place. You can still find in Argentina a few estates 
as big as 200,000 or 300,000 acres—owned by one 
man. The big landowners, through the Conservative 
Party, used to run the country. Elections were fraudu- 
lent. It was relatively easy for a landowner to take 
the voting credentials of his workers and vote them en 
bloc. Their wealth was power and they ran the Gov- 
ernment. They’re the outs now, though. 

Q Does Argentina have a farming population of 
the U.S. type? 

A No. It’s still basically a situation of the land- 
owner, often an absentee, at the top, and farm labor- 
ers on a low standard of living at the bottom. The 
sharecropper or tenant farmer is likely to be living 
in difficult straits. But the in-between individual 
farmer with his neatly kept house, car and garage, 
telephone, radio and machinery hardly exists. The 
farm laborers have had their wages raised many times 
under Perén, but their basic position hasn’t changed 
substantially. 


Adding to 17 Million Residents 


Q How big is Argentina? 

A Somewhat over a million square miles. That’s 
about one third the size of the U.S. 

Q How many people does it have? 

A About 17 million, and most of them are of Euro- 
pean origin. Argentina is something of a melting pot, 
like our own country, with large groups of Italians, 
Germans, Slavs, Spanish and so on. There’s a big im- 
migration program under way. 

Q What kind of country is it? What are its main 
resources? 

A It’s not the tropics. Take a look at the map and 
you’ll see Argentina stretches from the Antarctic, at 
Tierra del Fuego, all the way up to the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn. Most of the country is temperate like the 
United States, but it has the same variety, ranging 
from blizzard snow to moist semitropical heat. It has 
flat pampas extending for hundreds of miles without 
a rise like our prairies, and it has the highest moun- 
tains in the Hemisphere, higher than our Rockies. 
The soil is fantastically rich. The capital, Buenos 
Aires, with its suburbs, is a modern, bustling metropo- 
lis of 4 million, not unlike New York. 

The country is world famous, of course, as a pro- 
ducer and exporter of beef, wheat, corn, wool, flax- 
seed, oats and other commodities. It also has made 
rapid progress in manufacturing—food, textiles, pa- 
per, tires, glass, shoes, medicine, cosmetics, assembly 
plants. 


Q What are Argentina’s shortages? An 
A She needs to import fuel—coal and petroleum— an) 
although eventually she might develop her own de- pre 
posits to self-sufficiency. The same is true of ores and adv 





minerals. She’s traditionally a big customer for auto- 1 
mobiles, trucks, movies, agricultural machinery, office goa 
equipment, textiles, paper products, iron and steel. of / 
leac 

Ideology for Export? 4 

Q What is Perdén up to? Is his goal the rule of \ any 
Latin America or what is it? Does he show signs of | A 
becoming a menace to Hemisphere or world peace? § ‘isit 
A President Perén and some of his followers regard § in t 


him as a second San Martin [José de San Martin Hen 
1778-1850, leader in the liberation of Argentina, Chile § thar 
and Peru from Spanish rule], a continental leader § and 
with a historic mission. He enjoys the sense of power, | tion: 
the homage of the people and a place in the history 9 to & 
of his own country. Perén is on record as saying his § ered 
movement is one that goes beyond the frontiers of his § ‘aid 
country. Some of his diplomatic and military repre- § abot 
sentatives abroad sometimes try to export the Peron- anot 
ist ideology, but not always successfully. have 
Even if he wanted to, Perén isn’t big enough yet to § majc 
become a menace to world peace. The growth of mili- 
tary dictatorships borrowing Per6én’s techniques dur- 
ing the past three or four years would seem to indicate 
a certain contagiousness about the doctrine in this Q 
Hemisphere, though. A 
I’ve often heard from Presidents, Ambassadors and § when 
plain people of neighboring countries a fear that Ar- § diplo 


gentina might swallow them, militarily or economi- § used 
cally, but I see no immediate danger of that. Maybe § come 
internal troubles might force Perén into such an ad- § ing tl 
venture, but the Hemisphere defense system would § in, or 
stop such a move almost as soon as it started. No 

Q Can Argentina control Chile, Uruguay and other §} trade 
areas to get what she lacks? purch 





A She can and does trade with these countries, § comm 
without controlling them. A few years ago, the big Q | 
danger was economic pressure against neighboring } with 
countries that desperately needed Argentina’s grain A I 
surpluses. Now they don’t quite need Argentina that § promi 
badly, and they aren’t as susceptible. And Argentina § so-cal 


is economically weaker now. plank 
call “ 
What People Think of U. S. ss 


Q What do the Argentines think of the U.S.? seems 

A That depends on’. whom you mean. Diplomati- § two w 
cally, the Government is friendly and often puts out & feel it 
favorable propaganda in its press. However, the § Allies . 
Peronists turn it on and off like a faucet. They have § are no 
a great respect for us and perhaps some fear and en- § their e 
vy, but they don’t love us. pluses 

Argentines aren’t particularly happy about U.S. Q Is 
leadership in this Hemisphere. They consider them- § tina? 
selves the logical leaders of Latin America. They’r A It 
jealous. They think of us less as a big brother than § activity 
as a “colossus of the North.” Tourists and individual § ment, | 
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Americans seldom meet anti-American feeling, but 
anyone who lives in Argentina knows it’s planted 
pretty deep. The Government knows it, too, and takes 
advantage of that latent feeling. 

The U.S. is used as the whipping boy and scape- 
goat for many of the political and economic troubles 
of Argentina. Down there it isn’t the Communists who 
lead the cry against “Yankee imperialism.” It’s the 
Peronists. 

Q What about the Communists? Are they making 
any headway? 

A Wherever you have poverty and misery and a 
rising cost of living, you have Communists jumping 
in to take advantage of the situation. Probably this 
Hemisphere has more underprivileged, in proportion, 
than Europe. The Communists are outlawed in Brazil 
and Chile—though that doesn’t keép them from func- 
tioning. In Argentina, President Perén permits them 
to exist legally as a symbol of his desire to be consid- 
ered democratic, but their meetings are regularly 
raided and their activities curtailed. There are only 
about 30,000 Communists in Argentina, and maybe 
another 30,000 sympathizers or fellow travelers. They 
have some influence in the unions, but they’re not a 
major factor, compared to Chile, Brazil or Cuba. 


Moscow's Use of Satellites 


Q Do the Russians get anywhere in Argentina? 

A They made quite a play for a commercial deal 
when Per6n first took office in 1946 and re-established 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. The Argentines 
used the Russian overtures as a diplomatic wedge to 
come to terms with the U.S. after being outcasts dur- 
ing the war for their pro-Axis behavior. “Let us back 
in, or we’ll deal with the Russians,” was the line. 

Now you seldom see much evidence of Russian 
trade activity. Moscow uses her satellite nations as 
purchasing agents in Buenos Aires. Most of them have 
commercial missions and agreements with Perén. 

Q Will the Argentines support us in case of war 
with Russia? 

A President Perén and his military chiefs have 
promised to do so. But they also are propagating the 
so-called “third position” idea—a sort of neutrality 
plank in their foreign policy which spurns what they 
call “capitalist imperialism of the U.S.” and “Com- 
munist imperialism of Russia.” 

I think it’s safe to predict that Perén will do what 
seems best for Perén in any given situation. During 
two world wars, Argentina’s leaders have seemed to 
feel it was best not to give any aid or support to the 
Allies or the United Nations. Many Argentine leaders 
are now hoping for a war that will bail them out of 
their economic troubles and get rid of their crop sur- 
pluses at high prices. 

Q Is it true that a lot of Nazis are at work in Argen- 
tina? 

A It’s possible to exaggerate the real extent of Nazi 
activity in Argentina. Nazis don’t run the Govern- 
ment. Per6n does. But Perén and his assistants have 


\ 
} 


given many jobs to former Nazis. They are in’.the 


economic staff, in the police, in the Army and Air gay 


Force. Some of the biggest Luftwaffe aces are now 
working in Argentine Air Force installations at Cér- 
doba earning handsome salaries. 

At best, Perén doesn’t deny that Nazis who leave 
Europe invariably head for Argentina, where they 
seem to have no trouble getting visas, documents, jobs 
and a warm welcome. Naturalized Argentines like 
Ricardo Staudt and Ludwig Freude, whom the U.S. 
once wanted to prosecute, are also doing fine after 
lending their great wealth to the Nazi cause, but they 
are in a different category. The heart of the matter 
is that Nazis in Argentina potentially constitute a 
nucleus for resurgence of Nazism, but proportionately 
they don’t make much of a dent any more. They keep 
pretty quiet now. 


Struggle to Industrialize 


Q Has Peron industrialized his country? 

A To some extent, yes. That trend has been op- 
erating for many years all over Latin America. Argen- 
tina, however, still depends most heavily on her agri- 
culture, especially for revenue abroad. She sells her 
meat and her grains and fibers in order to get money 
to buy manufactured articles abroad. _ 

Q But Peron has been trying to industrialize, hasn’t 
he? For what purpose? 

A Per6n believes a country cannot be strong inter- 
nationally unless it is an industrial country. The en- 
tire emphasis of his first three years in office was on 
planning a rapid industrialization. He wants to make 
Argentina more self-sufficient, so that she doesn’t lack 
the durable goods she missed during past wars. 

Q What are his chances of succeeding? 

A Right now, they are small. Usually a big indus- 
trialization program requires the basic essentials— 
like iron ore or coal deposits. And Argentina has run 
out of money. 


Slow Speed of Five-Year Plan 


Q What ever happened to Per6n’s Five-Year Plan? 

A It’s still going on, but at very reduced speed. 
Perén simply found he didn’t have the resources or 
money for such an ambitious industrialization pro- 
gram. I would say about 20 per cent of the plan will 
be fulfilled by its termination in 1952. The President 
himself says it might take two or three such plans. 

What happened was that Argentina was no longer 
able to charge high prices for her exports. Her profits 
have shrunk to the point where they can’t support the 
Plan. Perén has put up some impressive public works, 
though. For example, a huge, modern airport that 
rivals New York’s Idlewild. And a 1,000-mile natural- 
gas pipe line. On the other hand, most of the big 
hydroelectric projects have been postponed. Only the 
other day, they had plans drawn for the first under- 
river vehicular tunnel in Latin America, but called it 
off for lack of funds. 
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Turmoil Inside Rules Committee: How 7 of 12 Men Could Form 
A Road Block in the Pathway of ‘Fair Deal’ Policies and Plans 


A little group of “Fair Deal” toes in 
the House of Representatives is maneu- 
vering determinedly to obtain a strangle 
hold on the Truman legislative program. 
These men, seven of them, members of 
the Rules Committee, are doing so by an 
effort to restore that Committee’s power 
to say what issues the House may vote 
upon. The seven control the Committee. 

Their first attempt to grasp this power 
tailed, voted down somewhat narrowly 
But the issue remains alive. It is to be 
raised again, and a small switch of votes 
would win for the anti-Truman group. 
If this group has its way, Social Security, 
civil rights, taxes, welfare spending—a 
whole range of legislation—will face a 
road block in the Rules Committee. 

The Committee’s power to block legis- 
lation was weakened a year ago by a 
change in the rules. The change gave 
Committee chairmen the right to call up 
in the House bills held up for more than 
three weeks by the Rules Committee. 
This left the way open to force action on 
bottled-up legislation. 

But, in this session ot Congress, op- 
ponents of the “Fair Deal” moved in 
quickly. If they should win the next test, 
and many think they may, control over 
legislation would pass to a coalition of 
four Republicans and three Southern 
Democrats within the Committee. The 
situation brings into promir nce the men 
of the coalition, their pians and _ their 
possible opposition To look at these 
things: 
> Eugene Cox, 69, is the coalition’s real 
leader, a fiery, excitable and sometimes 
belligerent Georgia Democrat. Mr. Cox, a 
lawyer and a veteran of 25 years in Con- 
gress, is a determined conservative, a 
firm foe of civil-rights bills, labor unions 
and social-welfare-spending legislation. 
> Howard W. Smith, 66, follows Mr. 
Cox’s lead with few deviations. He is a 
tall, quiet, withdrawn Virginia banker, 
with extensive dairying and other agri- 
cultural interests in the northern Virginia 
area adjoining Washington, and a power 
in the State’s Democratic organization. 
> William M. Colmer, 59, of Mississippi, 
a lawyer from the deep South, is less 
aggressive about his conservatism than 
Mr. Cox or Mr. Smith, but backs them 
firmly with his votes. 

These three, Mr. Cox, Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Colmer, form the Democratic nucleus 
of the coalition. Combined with the four 
G.O.P. members, they hold a tight and 
immovable majority. The Republicans: 
> Clarence J. Brown, 56, publisher of a 
chain of Ohio newspapers, dominates the 
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RULES DEBATE: REP. COX VS. CHAIRMAN SABATH 
The Truman program still hangs in the balance 


Republican group. He is one ot the 
party’s top strategists and managed Sen- 
ator Robert A, Taft’s 1948 campaign for 
the Republican presidential nomination 
Mr. Brown is on the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and always is in close 
touch with the leaders of his party. 
> Leo E. Allen, 51, a downstate Illinois 
lawyer, ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee was its chairman during the 80th 
Congress. He is friendly and _ bustling, 
makes few speeches, but works hard and 
votes dependably with the party leaders. 
> James W. Wadsworth, 72, wealthy 
and conservative New Yorker, is a con- 
gressional veteran specializing in mili- 
tary matters. He has been in the House 
17 years and before that was a member 
of the Senate. House Republicans con. 
sider him an elder statesman. 
> Christian A. Herter, 54, of Massachu- 
setts, is a distinguished scholar, who al- 
ready has had a career in the Foreign 
Service and as a magazine editor. After 
World War I, Mr. Herter was Herbert 
Hoover’s personal assistant in European- 
relief distribution. The two remain in 
close contact. 

Coalition in action. What these seven 
men, of like minds though different po- 
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litical parties, couid do to the Trumai 
program has given the White House 3 
severe case of jitters. 

As coalition plans are drawn by M. 
Cox, all civil-rights legislation—anti-lynch 
ing, anti-poll-tax, Fair Employment Prac 
tice measures—are out the window. S60, 
too, are any increase in taxes, repeal 0! 
the Taft-Hartley law, and welfare spend 
ing. The Cox program held a_ prospect! 
that the rent-control law, up for renewal 
would be further thinned and diluted. 

Mr. Truman’s health-insurance_ pro 
gram is on the coalition black lis 
along with the Administration farm pric 
bill, measures for co-operative housing 
extension of the dratt. Government re0r 
ganization plans face a skeptical going 
over, with the coalition in control, and 
there is to be new opposition to pr 
grams of assistance to other nations, 

Veterans bills, some with costly bene 
fits attached, already are in a Rule 
Committee pigeonhole. In the same fi 
are measures for Alaskan and Hawaiial 
statehood, subsidies for producers of mit 
erals, the creation of a National Scientt 
Foundation, and a start on the Point Fou! 
program for the development of back 
ward areas abroad. 
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But, in addition to bottling up meas- 
ures it dislikes, the coalition, with the 
Committee’s power restored, could take 
other effective measures. Mr. Cox and 
his colleagues could hold hearings on 
any bill previously approved by a legis- 
lative committee, They then could pre- 
scribe procedures designed to make the 
bill in question more agreeable to them. 

Under these procedures, critics of the 
bill in the House would be enabled to 
riddle it with amendments, or to submit 
an entire substitute. In that fashion, 
measures objected to by the coalition 
could be watered down or much changed 
in their intent. All this has happened 
many times in the past, prior to last 
years action limiting the coalition’s 
power. 

But, as drawn up, the Cox coalition’s 
program for this session is one of in- 
action, of 
wherever possible, of frustrating the 
White House and killing Administration 
hopes of presenting a program of ac- 
complishment to the voters next autumn 
in the campaign to re-elect a Democratic 
Congress. 

Administration men. To oppose the 
coalition program within the Committee, 
the Administration can count depend- 
ably on only three of the twelve mem- 
bers. They, all Democrats, are: 
> Adolph J. Sabath, nearly 84, the 
Committee chairman and a veteran of 
almost 44 years in the House, supports 
the “Fair Deal” on all issues—vehemently. 
He was born in Czechoslovakia and rep- 
resents a Chicago district heavily peopled 
with the foreign born. He and Mr. Cox 
long have been on bitter personal terms, 
and even engaged in a brief flurry of 
fisticuffs on the House floor not long ago. 
> John McSweeney, 59, of Ohio, usual- 
ly votes with Mr. Sabath. He has been in 
and out of Congress since 1922 and ac- 
tive in Ohio politics throughout that 
period. As Ohio’s Director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, he put the State’s 
old-age pension system in operation. 
> Ray J. Madden, 57, an Indiana law- 
yer, also sides with Mr. Sabath almost 
always, and especially on labor issues. He 
comes from Gary and speaks for that 
strongly unionized steelworkers’ commu- 
nity. 

In the face of the coalition’s majority, 
these three votes, of course, are ineffec- 
tive, virtually futile. The coalition, more- 
over, draws more assistance from the two 
remaining Committee members than does 
Mr. Sabath, These men, Democrats, are: 
> John E. Lyle, Jr., 39, a Texas war vet- 
eran who was elected while fighting in 
Italy in 1944. He is a protégé of Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. His vote swings back and 
forth between the Sabath and Cox camps. 
He supports some Administration meas- 
ures, but voted with Mr. Cox on the issue 
of restoring the Committee’s powers. 

James J. Delaney, 48, a New York 
City lawyer, represents a heavily popu- 
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lopping off expenditures. 


lated Queens County District. He stands 
by the Administration on labor questions. 
Though he backed Mr. Cox in Committee 
on the question of rules changes, he voted 
against the coalition on the floor of the 
‘House. 

Conservatives and liberals. Of the 
entire list of 12, all but Mr. Sabath, Mr. 
Madden and Mr. McSweeney are con- 
sidered conservatives about the Capitol. 
Thus, within the Committee, the coali- 
tion’s control is complete. As Mr. Cox and 
his colleagues plan things, just one meth- 
od remains for obtaining action on meas- 
ures disapproved by the coalition group. 

This is a system that has worked poorly 
in the past. It consists in filing a petition 
to extricate a measure from a Rules Com- 
mittee pigeonhole. It takes 218 signa- 
tures, a majority of the House’s 435 mem- 
bers, to make it effective. It has been 
used successfully in the past in only a 
few instances, mostly to obtain action on 
veterans’ benefit legislation. 

Committee appointments. A ques- 
tion naturally arises as to how it came 
about that a Democratic Administration 
with a Democratic Congress could not 
control a vital committee. The situation 
arises from the congressional seniority 
system, which has received much blame 
and much praise over a period of years. 

Appointments to the Rules Committee, 
like those to all committees, are made by 
the party leaderships, as vacancies occur. 
Once appointed to a committee, a mem- 
ber cannot be removed against his will as 
long as he is in Congress. He acquires 
seniority as he stays and moves upward 
into ranking positions on the committee 
roster, 

Mr. Cox, Mr. Smith and Mr. Colmer 
were named to the Committee years ago, 
before the issue of conservative Demo- 
cratic opposition to the New Deal and 
“Fair Deal” became acute. Congressmen 
from the South usually are re-elected 
many times, and the three simply stayed 
on and now are in a position to combine 
with the Republicans. 

White House feelings. The Cox coa- 
lition move to take over the old powers, 
of course, has President Truman in a 
fighting mood, for he sees a prospect that 
little or none of his legislation can be 
enacted. There is a consolation, how- 
ever, and an indicator for the future. 

If coalition plans succeed, the “Fair 
Deal” will have little to show the people 
when it seeks a Democratic Congress 
next autumn. The situation would be 
similar to that of 1946, the year of a 
Republican sweep. 

But it also would have similarities to 
1948, when Mr. Truman unleashed his 
fighting attack on Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats who had frustrated his 
program. It got the President re-election 
and brought a Democratic Congress in 
1948. The Rules Committee was an issue 
in that campaign; and Mr. Truman’s con- 
solation is that history can repeat. 
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Britons Criticize the ‘Free’ Health Plan, but Most of Them Like It 
And the Politicians Will Argue for the Program as Election Nears 


LONDON 

RITAIN S NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN— 
B everybody gets medical care on a 
tax-paid basis—is going to be an issue in 
the coming British elections. But the issue 
isn’t whether to go on with the plan or 
abandon it. Politicians who advocate an 
end to socialized medicine in Britain are 
hard to find. 

The issue is simply whether the Labor 
Party or the Conservatives can do a 
better job of seeing to it that Britons get 
proper medical attention. There is no 
question about the popularity of the sys- 
tem among British workers. 

The plan has been cumbersome to 
administer, far more costly than expected, 
and subject to criticism in and out of 
Parliament. But a few figures drawn from 
the record of its first year of operation 
convince most observers that “free medi- 
cine,” as it is called, is here to stay for 
quite a while. 

The Labor Government recently re- 
leased its own figures of the health pro- 
gram’s first 12 months. They showed, 
among other things, that more than 41 
million Britons—almost 95 per cent of 
the population—have signed up for the 
system that does away with individual 
doctor bills. 

During the initial year, the British pub- 
lic obtained 187 million prescriptions at 
no direct cost for everything from an 
aspirin tablet or a wad of cotton to the 
most complicated medicines. That boom 
might taper off a little now because a 
nominal fee of 14 cents has been placed 
on all prescriptions. 

In one year, the British people got 
8,000 artificial limbs through the pro- 


gram. The service passed out 28,000 
hearing aids, 7,000 artificial eyes and 
5,000 wigs. 

So far, 8.5 million people have had 
their teeth fixed. More than 5 million 
have received eyeglasses and 3 million 
pairs are still on order. 

Such figures show the public side of 
the national health program. There are 
other figures that show a few of the 
problems on the other side—the Govern- 
ment side. 

To begin with, the service in its first 
full vear of operation cost the equivalent 
of about 840 million dollars. That is just 
about twice what the planners had orig- 
inally estimated. Salaries were higher 
than expected. So were other costs. But 
the biggest item in throwing the health- 
service budget out of line was the un- 
expected rush of Britons to get their teeth 
fixed and their aches looked after. 

The cost of socialized medicine is a 
serious problem awaiting the next British 
Government. But it doesn’t cause much 
concern to the average British man and 
woman, They haven’t quite gotten over 
the novelty of walking in and out of a 
doctor’s office without ever seeing a bill. 


Chaos, no traffic lights 


for Argentine drivers 


BUENOS AIRES 
een AN AUTOMOBILE in Argentina 
is an eye-opening experience. For 
better or for worse, you always meet the 
unexpected. Traffic in Buenos Aires is 
little more than planned chaos in the 
streets. Patriotic citizens cite this motor- 
ized bedlam as proof that Argentina is 
not and cannot ever be completely 
regimented. 

In a capital of more than 3 million 
inhabitants, not a single traffic light ad- 
monishes the motorist. Twice, in years 
gone by, the municipal authorities tried 
to install them, but independent citizens, 
pedestrians and drivers alike, ignored 
them. 

As matters now stand, whoever suc- 
ceeds in racing across a busy intersection 
first without demolishing his car wins 
the right of way. A traffic code has just 
been passed; but few motorists know 





what it entails, beyond the proviso that 
every car must carry a fire extinguisher 
and have good brakes and loud horns. 

Argentine roads range from excellent 
four-lane, divided superhighways to rutted 
trails across pastures or over mountains. 
But, by and large, motorists can enjoy 
several long journeys of hundreds of 
miles on paved highways that will accom- 
modate 70-mile-an-hour speeds. 

So straight and flat are some roads 
across the pampas that one can drive for 
an hour without flicking the wheel a 
half inch in any direction. Most un- 
expected convenience of Argentine tour- 
ism is the Argentina Automobile Club’s 
network of a hundred gleaming, spotless, 
well-equipped service stations. 

The club itself runs the stations. It 
keeps its dues low by profits on service 
stations and gasoline. Gasoline in Argen- 
tina can be hard to get at the officia' 
price, sometimes because of Government 
regulation, but a fourishing black market 
provides additional quantities for those 
willing to pay about 75 cents or a dollar 
a gallon. 

Automobile imports are virtually pro- 
hibited at present because of the dollar 
shortage. Big, U.S.-owned assembly 
plants are shut down for lack of com- 
ponents. Tourists, of course, are not 
permitted to sell their automobiles in 
Argentina. A bond guarantees that they 
will re-export their autos within a year. 
But, while the car is here, driving it 
about the streets of Buenos Aires can be 
an adventure worth writing home about 
—if you and the car survive. B.S.R. 
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Northern Plains States are stir- 
ring with new activity. Farming 
is still the big thing, but it isn’t 
everything any more. 

New industries are moving in. 
Factory pay rolls are up. So are 
individual incomes, bank depos- 
its, retail trade. 

Shift of factories to the farm 
States is giving a new look to the 
farm cities, opening up new mar- 
kets for U.S. business. 


Migration of industry, from crowded 
factory cities to the wide-open spaces 
of the Great Plains, is beginning to 
pay real benefits to individuals in the 
West North Central States. Growing 
factory pay rolls, along with high 
farm income, are helping to swell the 
volume of bank deposits, of home 
building and of purchasing power in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Result, for most of the seven States, is 
a strong movement which is carrying 
them toward the balanced economy that 
these States have lacked. 

Steady industrial development in most 
of this area is disclosed by the official 
census of manufactures, and by other 
Government surveys just completed. Pic- 
ture drawn by these reports still is one 
of a region leaning heavily on farm in- 
come. But also revealed is a new element. 
New industries, springing up in small 
prairie cities that never saw a factory be- 
fore, are beginning to show the way to- 
ward a new economy. 

Growth in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and 
Minnesota is in contrast to the relative de- 
clines reported in U.S. News & World 
Report for the industrial Northeast. This 
growth is important, too, because it rep- 
resents a change in trends. From 1914 to 
1939, for example, the West North Cen- 
tal region had a shrinking share of U. S. 
industry. Now that share is growing. 
Facts behind this change are important to 
residents of the area and to businessmen 
all over U.S. 

Over-all view of change in the West 
North Central region, shown in the chart 
on this page, is one of expansion in 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PLAINS AREA SHOWS NEW BALANCE 


Farming Dominates but Industry Is Gaining 


everything but population. Details of this 
change are given in the table that appears 
on page 36. 

Manufacturing progress shown by 
the official census is far from uniform in 
these Plains States. Kansas and Nebraska, 
for example, are fifth and sixth in the 
nation for gains in the value added to 
materials by manufacturing. Minnesota, 
too, made better than average increases. 
But Missouri, Iowa and the Dakotas lost 
a bit of their percentage shares of indus- 
try, measured by value added. 

Factory employment, however, in- 
creased faster in five of the States than 
it did in the U.S. as a whole. Only the 
Dakotas ended the period with a smaller 
share of factory employment than they 
had in 1939. In Kansas, for example, 
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factories employed only 31,000 produc- 
tion workers in 1939. By 1947, they used 
nearly 60,000, plus 15,000 nonproduction 
workers. In Nebraska, there were 18,000 
factory production workers in 1939, and 
37,000 in 1947. These trends—major 
gains in factory employment in all these 
Plains States except the Dakotas—con- 
tinued into 1948, according to recent 
reports of the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

Population, on the other hand, still is 
shrinking in the region in relation to U. S. 
as a whole. That’s true of every one of the 
seven States—as it is of other agricultural 
areas. Bigger and bigger farms, worked 
more and more by machines instead of by 
hand, are providing fewer opportunities 
for farm labor and farm families. And that 
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Scoreboard of Progress: West North Central States || « 
(Percentages show regional and State shares of National totals) this 
Value Added Factory lior 
to Materials Production Home Bank mal 
by Manufacturing Workers Building Population Deposits was 
¢ a if sa \ mel 
1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1947 1940 1948 1939 1948 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 5.50% 5.54% 4.82% 5.33 % 5.94 % 6.18% 10.25 % 9.45 % 6.21% 8.34% thai 
MINNESOTA Re 1.38 1.00 1.22 1.83 1.98 2.12 2.01 1.50 1.84 N 
IOWA 99 91 -83 94 1.12 -95 1.93 1.79 2? 1.40 in © 
MISSOURI 2.38 2.18 2:25 2.27 1.75 1.40 2.88 2.66 2.37 2.59 ing 
NORTH DAKOTA .05 .04 .04 .03 11 -18 -48 -40 one .37 ee 
SOUTH DAKOTA .08 .07 .07 .07 By .23 -48 -42 suS 32 ing 
NEBRASKA .28 [35 .23 31 49 59 1.00 .88 49 .80 droy 
KANSAS -48 -62 -40 -50 52 -86 1.36 1.30 .60 1.02 and 
U.S. TOTALS (millions) $24,487 $74,364 7.8 11.9 $2,114 $5,260 131.7 146.1 $68,222 $161,248 H 
(This detailed picture of changes in the West North Central economy since 1939 is drawn from official reports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the U.S. Comptroller of the Currency. Because of rounding, figures do not necessarily add to totals shown for the region.) ~~ 
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trend is expected by the U.S. Depart- comes of individuals provide additional loo and other points in Iowa increased has - 
ment of Agriculture to continue at least buying power. But they have an even _ their share of the business between 1939 § tion 
through 1975. more important lesson for businessmen and 1947. Packers at St. Louis, too, ex- § than 
Home building, though, is booming with products to sell, They show what panded their share of the business. But, § fabri 
in the cities and towns of these States. can happen in States that have unbal- at Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas City, § of 5 
Only Iowa and Missouri had smaller anced economies. In North Dakota—last | Omaha, there were relative declines. And § Wicl 
shares of all U.S. home building in 1947 industrialized State in the country—in- Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska as a § Kans 
than in 1939. South Dakota claimed twice come from agriculture dropped sharply whole dropped behind in the packing § apoli 
as large a share of building in 1947 as in in 1948. Result, despite big increases in industry. lo 
1939. Kansas’s share jumped by two _ income from factories and other sources, So, too, did the great brewing industry § chine 
thirds. Even so, not one of these States was a drop in total incomes in North of St. Louis and St. Paul-Minneapolis. § pand 
can report a share of building that is as Dakota. That same thing, to a smaller But both those centers were getting more § 1947 
large as its part of the U.S. population. degree, happened in Kansas. No other than their share of industry expansion J But i 
What this indicates is that, if incomes go State had a decline in individual in- during the year 1947 itself. than 
on rising in the region, a tremendous comes in 1948. Oil refining, in Kansas, showed the J and « 
market for home builders should show up The lesson that businessmen can find same trend. Between 1939 and 1947, § a lon 
there. in those events is underlined by trends _ refineries at Wichita, Kansas City, El § front 
Incomes of individuals, so far, are ris- in trade in North Dakota during 1948. ‘Dorado, Coffeyville and Chanute ap- § souri, 
ing at a spectacular rate in the region. In Only Bismarck made a normal gain in peared to have lost ground. But, in 1947, @ gains 
all U.S., South Dakota, North Dakota  department-store sales. Increases in they were in the process of catching up § dustr 
and Nebraska ranked first, second and Grand Forks and Minot were less than again. In 
fifth for increases in individual income half of average. And actual losses hit Leather industry in the region—con- § Minn 
between 1940 and 1948. There were Valley City. centrated in St. Louis’s big shoe center § betwe 
dramatic gains, too, in Kansas and Iowa. Broad view of change in the West —showed a major decline. In 1939, the § in the 
Smallest increases in the region—in Min- North Central region, however, is one region had well over 10 per cent of the @ than { 
nesota and Missouri—were far above the of steady development in industry, in industry. In 1947, it had less than 9 per @ kans, 
U. S. average. incomes and in consumer purchasing. cent. But employment by Missouri's shoe § that ¢ 
At the same time, every one of the " Industry gains, in fact, have oc- makers jumped 23 per cent in the period, § 1939. 
seven States got a larger percentage of curred in one or another of these States _ against little more than 1 per cent for the § gain 
its income from factory pay rolls in 1947 for nearly every major industry group. entire U.S. shoe industry. a tota 
than in 1939, despite big increases in in- Food industries that process the out- Chemical production provides anoth-§ tion wv 
come from farming and trade. put of the prairie farms still are the er example of the growing industrializa- Wh 
Retail trade, as a result, has been set- _region’s mainstay in manufacturing. And _ tion of the region. About 1 per cent of § North 
ting new records all over the Northern the region has an even bigger share of _ the entire industry moved into the Plains § from | 
Plains. Department-store sales in Iowa in- _ the industry than it did in 1939. Kansas, States between 1939 and 1947, with § tural ¢ 
creased 201 per cent from 1939 to 1948, for example, not only grows more wheat major gains in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebras- § cultur 
against an average U.S. gain of 185 per _ than any other State, but it also mills the | ka and Kansas. Iowa and Nebraska, for § service 
cent. Sales in Aberdeen, S. Dak., were up most, with Minnesota second and Mis- example, now produce nearly a fourth of § region 
292 per cent, at Sioux Falls 245 per cent. souri third. Those three, together, pro- _ the country’s biological products—serums, f ber of 
At Omaha, Neb., and in Kansas at duce a third of the country’s flour and vaccines and toxins. And the region- § or thai 
Wichita, Topeka and Hutchinson sales meal. But Missouri and Kansas made big __ particularly Missouri—now accounts for § U.S 
showed gains of 190 to 240 per cent. Only gains between 1939 and 1947, while nearly a third of the country’s medicinal § only j 
in Minnesota and Missouri-where in- Minnesota’s flour mills—concentrated in chemicals. factori 
come gains were smallest—were there the St. Paul-Minneapolis area—lagged Other light industries show mixed @ tion w 
relative losses. Even so, sales at Kansas _ behind. gains and losses in the region. Missouris @ fewer 
City, St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul Meat packing, with a third of the en- _ third largest industry—the manufacture of J} vania } 
were booming. tire industry in this region, showed both men’s and boys’ furnishings and women’ Nov 
Rise in consumer buying in these States _ gains and losses. Packing plants at Cedar dresses and coats concentrated in St ® the D; 
shows what happens when growing in- Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Water- Louis and Kansas City—declined slightly § catch , 
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in relation to the clothing industry as a 
whole. The State had more than 3.1 per 
cent of the industry in 1939, and only a 
bit more than 2.9 per cent in 1947. But 
this trend may be arrested. The 3.3 mil- 
lion dollars that were invested by these 
manufacturers in Missouri during 1947 
was 4 per cent of that industry's invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment for 


s that year. 


Minnesota moved ahead significantly 
in most of her light industries—in cloth- 
ing, paper and paper products, and print- 
ing and publishing. But she continued to 
drop behind in lumber and its products, 
and in furniture. 

Heavy industries, too, are helping to 
broaden the region’s economy. With auto- 
mobiles assembled in Missouri and air- 
craft produced in Wichita, the region now 
has 4.5 per cent of the entire transporta- 
tion equipment industry—against less 
than 3 per cent before the war. Metal 
fabricating, especially the manufacture 
of structural products, is gaining at 
Wichita and at points scattered all over 
Kansas, as well as in the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis metropolitan area. 

Iowa’s important tractor and farm-ma- 
chinery industry appears to have ex- 
panded more slowly between 1939 and 
1947 than it did in the rest of the country. 
But investment by that industry of more 
than 14.6 million dollars in new plant 
and equipment in Iowa during 1947 went 
a long way toward pushing Iowa out in 
front again in that class. Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Kansas registered 
gains in the nonelectrical-machinery in- 
dustry between 1939 and 1947, 

In electrical machinery, meanwhile, 
Minnesota’s value added rose twentyfold 
between 1939 and 1947. Nebraska’s gain 
in the industry was fiftyfold, lowa’s more 
than fivefold. What this means to Nebras- 
kans, for example, is that an industry 
that employed 91 production workers in 
1939 employed nearly 1,800 in 1947. The 
gain is important to a State that has 
a total of barely 37,000 factory produc- 
tion workers. 

What really is shown for the West 
North Central region is a healthy shift 
from what has been strictly an agricul- 
tural economy to a balance between agri- 
culture, manufacturing, mining, trade and 
service. There is no prospect that the 
region will soon acquire any great num- 
ber of big manufacturing establishments, 
or that it will soon claim a large part of 
U.S. factory employment. Right now, 
only in Missouri do more than 1 in 3 
factories employ more than 19 produc- 
tion workers. And the entire region has 
fewer production workers than Pennsyl- 
vania had 60 years ago. 

Now, however, with the exception of 
the Dakotas, the region is beginning to 
catch up in manufacturing. 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no makeready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one Operation; 140 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2212 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO, Inc., 2212 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
() Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 


() Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 


Company.......s0 
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COAL STRIKES: NO END IN SIGHT 


Injunctions Provide Only Temporary Relief 


A lasting cure for coal strikes is 
not in sight. Court action against 
John L. Lewis is a temporary 
treatment. 

Mr. Lewis can put miners in 
and out of the pits almost as he 
sees fit. There is more than one 
way to call a strike. 

Agreement between miners 
and owners seems far away. So 
short-week coal digging still re- 
mains the prospect. 


The Government once again is at- 
tempting to close in on John L. Lewis. 
This time the idea is to force the 
miners to work full time instead of 
three days a week or no days a week. 
To bring this about, a federal court is 
asked to stop Mr. Lewis by injunction 
from doing certain things that are 
considered illegal. In reserve is 
another type of injunction that only 
the White House can request. 

Yet injunctions, if they come, are not to 
provide the answer to the problem of 





% 





coal in 1950. At best, they offer only tem- 
porary solutions. Mr. Lewis, if he chooses, 
can continue to call the tune on how 
much coal is to be mined, unless Congress 
comes up with something stronger in the 
way of controls on unions. 

As a result, strikes and part-time pro- 
duction are to remain a probability in the 
year ahead unless a more binding agree- 
ment is reached between operators and 
miners than now seems likely. 

The problem of coal is closely re- 
lated to changing conditions and attitudes 
in the industry. Government, at best, has 
only temporary power to provide relief. 

Injunctions authorized by the Taft- 
Hartley Act are of two kinds, but neither 
kind guarantees an end to strikes and 
other troubles in the mine fields. 

One type of injunction is that sought 
by Robert N. Denham, General Counsel 
for the National Labor Relations Board, 
at the request of coal-mine owners. Mr. 
Denham is asking the court to order the 
miners to stop engaging in what he says 
are unfair labor practices under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This type of injunction could 
continue in effect a year or more, until 
such time as the NLRB and the courts 
had passed on Mr. Denham’s charges. 

In practice, however, it would be easy 
for Mr. Lewis to get around an injunction 
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—Hamilton Wright 


PAYDAY AT THE MINES 
... part time is becoming a habit 
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of this kind. He could call his men out on 
strike over wages, a perfectly legitimate 
cause for striking, and thus shift the em- 
phasis away from the so-called unfair 
labor practices. The printers’ union did 
just that last year. It conducted a strike 
for more than a year after being enjoined 
by Mr. Denham on charges similar to 
those now brought against the miners, 
The printers merely revised their de- 
mands and stressed wages as a strike 
issue. Mr. Lewis, by following the same 
procedure, could make a Denham injunc- 
tion ineffectual. 

The other type of injunction can be 
used only when the President decides 
that a strike is creating a national emer- 
gency, is threatening national health and 
safety. With such an injunction, the 
White House can stop a strike, but for a 
total of only 80 days. After that, if an 
agreement has not been reached, the 
workers are free to strike as long as they 
please. 

President Truman has used this in- 
junction power in the past to deal with 
Mr. Lewis. In the latest dispute, how- 
ever, he refused to move until he was 
convinced that an emergency existed. His 
refusal to act under pressure was in- 
terpreted by many persons in the coal 
industry as a challenge to Mr. Lewis to 
work out his own problems with the 
operators. Mr. Truman was pictured as 
tired of having to provide “outs” for Mr. 
Lewis in his frequent disputes. The point 
here was that, by obtaining an injunction, 
the Government would help Mr. Lewis 
out of a hole that he had not been able 
to work out of himself. The country was 
waiting to see which man would hold 
out longer. 

Mr. Truman’s reluctance to step into 
the coal dispute contrasted sharply with 
the Government’s policies in regard to 
coal during the last ten years. In that 
time, during and after war, the Govern- 
ment has steered Mr. Lewis through 
many stormy disputes with the operators. 
More than once, Government has helped 
to write contracts that were accepted re- 
luctantly by the operators. Mr. Lewis, 
with this help, consistently has won new 
gains for his miners. This time, however, 
it looked as though Mr. Truman’s sym- 
pathies were more with the operators 
than with the union, and that he thought 
Mr. Lewis was overplaying his hand. 

Users of coal, during all these years 
of strikes and part-time production, have 
been switching in large numbers to other 
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types of fuel. Many have found it impos- 
sible to keep operations on an even keel 
when they were not sure where their 
next pile of coal was coming from. The 
result has been to decrease the use of 
coal and provide fewer jobs for miners. 

Railroads, for example, were the big- 
gest consumers of soft coal before 1948. 
Now they are in second place, behind 
the steel industry. They are converting to 
Diesel locomotives so fast they are ex- 
pected soon to drop to third place. This 
switch to Diesel-powered trains is taking 
place in an industry that gets a large 
share of its revenue from hauling coal. 
Increasing coal costs, plus frequent coal 
shortages due to strikes, have brought 
about the switch. 

Other big users, too, are switching to 
oil and gas. 

Steel industry, now the No. 1 con- 
sumer, has the biggest problem in chang- 
ing over. There still is no substitute for 
coke in steel plants. In 1948, the latest 
year for which figures are available, coke 
plants used 107 million tons of coal. 

Railroads consumed 100 million tons in 
the same year, while electric utilities used 
96 million. Retail dealers, the fourth- 
largest buying group, used 90 million 
tons. Utilities and homeowners, how- 
ever, are fast converting to other fuels. 

Mr. Lewis, through his power to say 
when coal shall and shall not be mined, 
has become more than a stabilizer of the 
industry. Even when his men have been 
working under contract, he has been 
able to pull them out because of two pro- 
visions in his contract. One provision says 
that miners shall work only while “able 
and willing.” Another permits the union 
to stop work for the observance of certain 
“memorial” occasions. 

Mr. Denham argues that the “able 
and willing” clause is illegal, and the 
operators have been refusing to renew 
it. But, even if this clause is omitted 
from a new contract, there is no cer- 
tainty of continued production. Mr. 
Lewis has a habit of finding new ways to 
control the working time of his men. 


CHANGES IN RULES 
ON MINIMUM PAY 


More changes are being made in the 
regulations governing minimum pay and 
overtime rates. The changes, ordered by 
the Wage-Hour Administrator, are linked 
with amendments in the Wage-Hour Act 
that Congress ordered into effect on 
January 25, 

Employers in most industries will need 
to check up on regulations being issued. 
These regulations interpret and fill in de- 
tails of the amendments. There also are 
special rules allowing employers to pay 
learners a rate lower than the new 75- 
cent minimum fixed in the law. 

One of the largest groups of workers 
affected by the new minimum is em- 
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COTTON-GARMENT WORKERS 
... nearly half get a wage raise 


ployed by the cotton-garment industry. A 
Labor Department survey reports that 
nearly 45 per cent of the workers in this 
industry were paid less than 75 cents an 
hour. 

New rules announced by the Admin- 
istrator include these, affecting all indus- 
tries: 

A monthly salary of $130 will be 
considered to be in compliance with the 
new 75-cent minimum rate as long as the 
employe is not working more than 40 
hours a week and is paid regularly on a 
monthly basis. If paid regularly on a 
semimonthly basis, he can be paid $65. 
In figuring overtime at those salary scales, 
the employer will pay at least $1.125 an 
hour for work after 40 hours a week. This 
is the required time and a half pay, on 
a 75-cents-an-hour basis, for workers 
covered by the overtime rule. 

Posters must be placed in any plant 
or shop employing workers covered by 
the Wage-Hour Act. The posters, inform- 
ing workers of their rights, were mailed 
to 600,000 employers by the Wage-Hour 
Division of the Labor Department. 
Copies can be obtained at offices of the 
Wage-Hour Division located in most 
States. 

A digest of the amendments to the 
Act also was mailed to employers. Copies 
are available at Division offices. 

Student learners. Changes are planned 
in regulations for part-time employment 
of students who are learning a trade 
through a vocational training program. 
The present rule is continued, requiring 
that wages paid over the period covered 
by a student-learner certificate cannot 
average less than 75 per cent of the legal 
minimum wage, now raised to 75 cents 
an hour. However, an amendment allows 


payment of a lower wage between Janu- 
ary 25 and June 30, 1950. 

Handicapped workers can be em- 
ployed at less than the legal minimum 
rate if certificates are obtained by em- 
ployers from any of the nine regional 
offices of the Wage-Hour Division. Re- 
gional offices are located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas and 
San Francisco. 

Special industry orders being is- 
sued by the Administrator will be of in- 
terest to employers in those particular 
fields. These regulations affect wages of 
workers who qualify as “learners.” The 
rules supplement the general regulations 
that allow rates of less than 75 cents an 
hour to be paid to learners when em- 
ployers obtain approval of an apprentice- 
ship agreement. 

Changes in learners’ below-minimum 
rates, proposed or ordered, include: 

Cotton-garment mills of certain types 
can pay learners 55, 60 and 65 cents an 
hour in different stages of the training 
period, instead of the old 35-cent rate. 

Glove manufacturers are to pay 
learners 55 and 65 cents an hour, in place 
of the previous 35-cent rate. 

Hosiery’s learner rates are fixed at 59 
to 71 cents an hour, according to job. 
The old rate was 35 cents. 

Small telephone firms are due to get 
a rate of 60 and then 65 cents an hour 
for learners, replacing 30 and 35-cent 
rates. 

Industry-wide rates granted earlier for 
learners are being revoked in cases of 
the textile industry, including woolen, 
and in millinery, some kinds of apparel, 
and the artificial flower and feather in- 
dustry. 
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AFTER — Thermopane insulating glass windows were in- 
stalled, and Ivanhoe customers no longer complain of 
chilliness near windows. And through the larger plate glass 
panes they get a better view of the attractive courtyard. 


BEFORE—Chicago’s famous “near northside” Ivanhoe 


f REATER C0 M 0 RT for atrons Restaurant captures a bit of old-world charm with a 
window wall view of the courtyard. But customers at 
window tables complained of feeling chilly despite con- 

... LOWER GOST for owners 


tinuous operation of the radiators beneath the windows. 


Suppose you had a restaurant already renowned comfort zone” near windows, and cuts heating 
for good food and pleasant atmosphere — so costs. And in summer, the air conditioning 
renowned that you had to crowd customers up system operates more economically because 


close to the windows. Thermopane repels outdoor heat. 
What would you do to make window tables Does that give you ideas on how you can open 
comfortable in winter? up more usable floor space in winter, cut fuel bills 
The Ivanhoe Restaurant found the answer and air conditioning costs? Ifso, there’s a man you 
in Thermopane* insulating glass. The blanket ought to talk to. Call your Libbey-Owens:Ford 
of dry air sealed between two panes of glass Glass Distributor for more information and 


insulates against the cold, eliminates the ‘‘low- prices on Thermopane. Or write to us direct. *® 


Two Panes of Glass ) 
FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE ||| (9) 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY*OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


[ache Gio) 6215 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
etal-to- Oss, 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business pickup that started last autumn is gaining momentum. 

Factory production is at the highest level since last March and there is no 
sign of a downturn. Steel output is close to capacity. Automobile plants are 
producing in record-breaking volume to meet the expected spring demand. 

Furniture mart in Chicago enjoyed what amounted to a sales boom. Orders 
ran 25 to 30 per cent ahead of last year and 50 per cent ahead of last July. 

Iron foundries expect larger orders from machine-tool plants and makers of 
heavy machinery, such as pumps, engines, turbines, earth-moving equipment. 

Insurance refunds to veterans promise to Spur retail sales of furniture, 
television sets, automobiles, appliances. Refunds are beginning to be paid. 

These trends confirm the almost unanimous judgment of business analysts 
that business volume will be high through the first half of the year. The only 
hitch in that prospect could be a continued lag in the output of coal. 





























It's the prospect for the second half of 1950 that causes speculation. A 
good number of analysts expect a downturn after midyear. They think farmers 
will be worse off, veterans will have spent their money, business firms will be 
investing less, exports will be dropping. All that would produce a downturn. 

However, there are reasons to doubt that all these things will happen. 


Take business spending as an example. This item is considered important. 

Business investment in new plant and equipment now is running at a rate of 
less than 16 billion dollars a year. That is the lowest level in three years. 

Drop in the investment rate since the 1948 peak is more than 25 per cent. 

A continued decline in plant and equipment outlays would produce a drag on 
business activity. But there is ground to believe the drop may be ending. 

Competition is spurring business firms to reduce costs, to make plants more 
efficient. That promotes orders for new and modern plant machinery. 

Expansion plans of business also are influenced by the general level of 
activity. That's shown by the record. Investment was high in 1929, 1941 and in 
all postwar years. General activity now is relatively high and rising. The 
business climate thus appears favorable for a rise, not a drop, in investment. 

















Signs accumulate that only a drop in business investment could produce a 
setback. Continued investment at current levels probably would tend to keep 
activity on an even keel. Activity is high now with smaller investment volume. 
A rise in business outlays probably would cause general activity to rise, too. 


There are other signs that enhance the prospects for business investment. 

Corporations still retain a large volume of earnings, although somewhat 
less than recently. Retained profits are usually used to finance expansion. 

Security markets show more vigor. They give promise of developing into a 
more attractive source of equity capital. That invites industry to expand. 

Industry itself also has expansion plans. Automobile industry is putting 
lots of money into automatic-gear plants. Ford Motor Co. has bought a site for 
a new engine plant. U.S. Steel Corp. has an Eastern Seaboard site for a new 
mill. Utilities continue to expand. These are just random examples. 

Finally, Government policy is ‘shifting toward encouraging the expansion of 
industry. That may prove to be an important factor in the outlook. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Farm market is one market that is growing smaller. Shrinkage in farmers’ 
buying, however, is likely to be less than was feared when prices began to drop. 

Farmers will get less income this year than last. Farm cash income of 3l 
billion dollars is indicated, down 6 per cent from 1949, 13 per cent from 1948. 

Cash resources of farmers at 1950's start amounted to 19.7 billions. 

Aggregate cash available to farmers this year adds up to 5l billions. That 
compares with 52.8 billions in 1949 and 56.2 billions in 1948. 

Cash that farmers can tap from expected 1950 income and from accumulated 
resources is only 3.4 per cent less than 1949. No cash stringency is indicated. 














Spending by farmers, however, is expected to decline in 1950 from 1949. 

Total spending of 28.3 billions is indicated. In 1949 farmers spent an 
estimated 30 billions. The expected drop will amount to 6 per cent. 

Farm equipment and farm buildings probably will take 3.7 billions of the 
farmers' cash. Machinery and tractor purchases will account for 1.6 billions. 

Mechanical power on farms now amounts to 10 times as much as power used in 
industry. That is the estimate of the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Farm mechanization is expected to continue to increase in the year ahead. 

Farm operating costs are put at 9 billions in 1950, against 9.2 billions in 
1949. The reduction is due chiefly to lower prices for feed, seed, livestock. 

Farm living expenses and taxes are expected to require 12.5 billions. In 
1949 this figure was 13 billions. That is a rather moderate shrinkage. 

Actually, the farm market is not likely to shrink very drastically this 
year. It will continue to be far larger than in any year before the war. 




















The two major uncertainties in the business outlook are found in prospects 
for spending by business and spending by farmers. Present indications are that 
neither will decline very sharply. That is a sign of good business for 1950. 


The farm problem, however, won't be easy for the Government this year. 

Crop surpluses already are beginning to worry Administration officials. 

Investment by Government in crop loans and purchases amounts to almost 3.4 
billions and the 1950 crops are still to come. The ceiling on what the Govern- 
ment can use for price Supports now stands at 4% billion dollars. 

Congress is to be forced to authorize more money, probably 2 billions. 

Storage space for surplus crops is another headache. Government officials 
expect to take charge of 450 million bushels of grain in the months just ahead. 
Available space to store this grain now is estimated at only 40 million bushels. 

Farm co-operatives and commercial warehouses are asked to expand storage 
facilities before the end of April. If promises aren't forthcoming by middle of 
February, the Government will take steps to add facilities on its own account. 

Bargain offers are made by the Department of Agriculture for surpluses that 
the Government now has on hand. A dozen commodities are involved. 

Sale of surpluses is to be confined to exporters. Sales also are to be 
restricted to buyers who do not use ECA dollars or other Government funds. 

Biggest bargain is offered in potatoes. The Government will sell 100- 
pound sacks of potatoes at 1 cent a sack at country shipping points. Cost to 
the Government of these potatoes was around $2.10 a hundred pounds. Potato buy- 
ers will have to stand the expense of handling and loading the surplus potatoes. 

Other commodities offered at cut prices include dried eggs, Mexican canned 
meat, dry milk, dry beans, flaxseed, linseed oil, peanuts, oats, barley, corn. 


























Synthetic-rubber plants would be sold to private operators under a 10-year 
program recommended by the President and the National Security Resources Board. 

Use of synthetic rubber, however, would continue under Government control. 
Government wants to make sure that at least 200,000 tons is used annually. 

Outlook is that Congress will accept this program, at least in principle. 
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ABOUT AID FOR CO-OP HOUSING 


Aid for housing co-ops is high on the 
list of projects that Congress is being 
asked to accept or reject at this session. 


Co-operative housing is the latest among, 


the proposals being designed to provide 
the public with places to live at a cost 
below the going level for rents. 

Co-operatives in the housing field have 
been tried before. In the postwar period 
their growth has been spotty, often owing 
to difficulty in getting access to cheap 
credit. It now is proposed formally that 
the Federal Government create a new- 
type mortgage bank to provide credit. 
The bank would be known as the Na- 
tional Mortgage Corporation for Housing 
Co-operatives. This would be a mixed- 
ownership agency, with both federal and 
private capital involved. 

Unions are backing the proposal. Some 
universities are interested in obtaining 
credit for construction of co-op housing 
for faculty members. Some church groups 
also are interested. So are veterans’ 
organizations. A housing co-op, if Con- 
gress agrees to the plan, will be able to 
obtain loans up to 50 years, at about 3 
per cent interest, on dwellings, either 
single-family or multiple-family. 


Why a special bank for co-ops? 
Machinery is not available for supplying 
to co-operatives the cheap credit now be- 
ing planned. The first idea was for direct 
Government loans. But the new plan is 
to create a special bank to make money 
available, with certain Government guar- 
antees, to finance housing projects for 
co-operatives, colleges and other non- 
profit institutions. 


Who puts up the capital? 

First of all, the Treasury would put up 
100 million dollars. In return, the Treas- 
ury would receive stock valued at that 
amount in the new National Mortgage 
Corp. Then the corporation would sell 
Government-backed bonds to banks, busi- 
ness firms and the general public to raise 
money for co-operative building loans. 


How much might be lent to co-ops? 
The Mortgage Corp. would be given, un- 
der present plans, authority to lend up to 
2 billion dollars over a period of vears. 
The first 300 million of that amount 
Goud be loaned before July, 1951. 


>. 


program, But first of all they would have 
to assure the National Mortgage Corp. 
that they are strictly nonprofit in nature. 
Loans might go to large or small co-op- 
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eratives, to unions, universities, veterans’ 
organizations, or other groups. 


Would there be standards? ; 

Yes. The new Mortgage Corp., in con- 
junction with the present Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, would set up the 
standards and rules under which groups 
or organizations could qualify for loans. 
These rules would cover not only the or- 
ganization of co-ops but building stand- 
ards to be followed. There also would be 
rules on the amount of rent that could 


be charged. 


Then there would be rent control on 
co-ops? 

Yes. A borrower would have to get ap- 
proval ahead of time from the Mortgage 
Corp. on the amount of rent to be 
charged. Later, rent adjustments also 
would have to be approved. Government 
housing officials estimate that rents in the 
co-ops would range from about $45 to 
$73 a month, not counting utilities. 


How could a co-op be organized? 
Almost any group could set up a co- 


operative for providing homes. But the’ 


Government mortgage officials would 
have to approve their setup before allow- 
ing a loan. And there is another point: 
This program is known as the “middle 
income” housing-aid program. While 
there is no hard and fast definition of 
middle-income families, housing officials 
often consider that definition to cover 
families having cash incomes of between 
$2,700 and $4,400 a year, Thus a group 
whose average income was considerably 
above that range need not expect to get 
a co-op loan under this program. 


Would there be strings attached to a 
loan offer? 

Yes. Housing co-operatives would have to 
agree to buy stock in the Mortgage Corp. 
amounting to 7.5 per cent of their loans. 
Thus, for example, a co-operative bor- 
rowing 1 million dollars would have to 
buy $75,000 of stock in the corporation. 
Cash for this stock usually would be put 
up by members of the co-ops who would 
live in the housing development. 


Is there to be a limit on a single loan? 
No limit is specified in the proposal be- 
the Mortgage Corp. 

o proceed like any 

how much to lend 


What about terms of loans? 
As a rule, loans would have to be paid 
off in full through regular payments with- 





Offers You 


For Labor 


No matter 
what you make... 


@ Precision instruments . . . fine 
cars... machinery... or wearing 
apparel, Indiana offers you the 
best labor to produce it. 
Indiana’s Labor has been tested 
both in peace and war, each time 
proving its capability to handle 
the task presented . . . in fact, to 
meet any emergency. And, nearly 
97% of these people are native 
born. Whether it’s skilled crafts- 
men, technicians, white-collar em- 
ployees or day laborers you need, 
Indiana has an adequate supply. 
In addition to good Labor, Indi- 
ana also offers you adequate firm 
Power, excellent Transportation, 
Raw Materials, an equitable Tax 
structure, a fine Educational sys- 
tem, and ideal Recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many fine localities in Ideal Indiana. 


Write today for 
** Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give title and company 


name when writing. 
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DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 201U * State House + Indianapolis, Ind 
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to take steps for 
more profitable 
operation 


L LIMITED WORKING CAPITAL hampered your 
freedom of operation in 1949, right now—at 
the start of a new year—is the time to resolve to 


correct this condition. 


Send today for our timely book “How to Have 
an Adequate and Continuing Source of Operating 
Cash.” It gives you the facts about our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan which is being used by 
manufacturers and wholesalers at the rate of 
$200,000,000 annually. 

Reading this book will show you how our 
Commercial Financing Plan gives you substan- 
tially MorE CASH than is available from usual 
sources. It tells how this plan operates con- 
TINUOUSLY without renewals, calls or periodic 
cleanup of obligations. You will see that our 
plan is quick, simple, confidential—involves no 
change in customer relations or accounting 
methods, does not interfere with management. 





If you can USE MORE MONEY TO MAKE MORE 
MONEY, we can work together to mutual ad- 
vantage. Just "phone or write the nearest 
Commercial Credit Corporation office below 
and your book will be mailed promptly. 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Portland 5, Ore... and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco6 ® 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $100,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, ND. 
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We've Been Asked: 





+ Ramana 


in 50 years. In some cases, an extension 
to 60 years would be allowed. Interest 
rates would be set by the corporation, 
probably at 3 per cent to start with. 


Would there be other charges? 

The Mortgage Corp. could charge up to 
2.5 per cent of the principal amount of a 
loan for inspection and other services 
during construction. 


Would the corporation offer any 
other aids? 

Yes. The proposal calls for the Govern- 
ment to set aside another 25 million dol- 
lars that could be used in loans to help 
co-operatives draw up preliminary plans 
for new housing developments. For any 
co-operative, there could be a loan up to 
5 per cent of the amount of the total cost 
of the project. These loans would come 
from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


Would co-ops have to pay taxes? 
Real estate and certain other property 
belonging to:co-operatives would be sub- 
ject to State and local taxes. But, since 
these are nonprofit co-operatives, there 
would be no rental earnings subject to 
federal income tax. 


When would loans start? 
Under the proposal, the new corporation 
could start issuing Government-guaran- 


teed debentures next July and could 


issue up to 300 million dollars’ worth of 
these the first year. Another 1.7 billion 
dollars’ worth could be issued any time 
after July 1, 1951, with approval of the 
President. The Mortgage Corp. would fix 
the interest rate ‘of its debentures, but this 
would be determined by the market for 
federal securities. Interest on original 
bonds might be as low as 2% per cent. 


How much would it cost taxpayers? 
The theory is that the program in the end 
would actually cost the Government com- 
paratively little. For one thing, support- 
ers of the proposal say that the Govern- 
ment later should get back the original 
100 million dollars that it put into stock 
in the Mortgage Corp. That would be 
paid back gradually as co-operatives 
bought their share of stock in the corpora- 
tion. The Government would pay the 
cost of certain technical services and aids 
for the co-operatives. But that would be 
only a small part of the program. 


sides, But efforts will be made by 
backers of the program to bring it to a 
vote in the early stages of the present 
session of Congress. 
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EASY CREDIT IS WINNING AGAIN 


Easier, not tighter, credit is to 
be promoted by Government. 
Treasury leans toward cheap 
money, isn’t likely to surrender 
control to Federal Reserve. 
Interest will stay low. Housing 
credit will be pushed. Easy credit 
for business will be sought. Gov- 
ernment isn’t to tighten bank 
credit soon. Controls over install- 
ment credit are unlikely. 
Cheap-money policy of the Govern- 
ment is under fire again. This time, 
the complaint comes from a congres- 
sional study group, which holds that 


the Treasury is too firmly attached to 
its system of low interest rates. Pro- 


posal of this group is to put the Fed- 


eral Reserve System back in com- 
mand over money and credit, with the 
Treasury in second place. 

This report, filed by an economic sub- 
committee headed by Senator Paul H. 
Douglas (Dem.), of Illinois, raises the 
old issue of the division of authority be- 





—Plummer from Black Star 


FRB‘S ECCLES 
. offered a theory 
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Trend to Low Rates, Freer Loans Continues 





—Plummer from Black Star 
REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
.. issued a warning 


tween the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System. It also raises questions of 
what is to happen to the supply of money 
and credit in the period ahead. 

What to expect, despite congres- 
sional attacks on existing policy, is a trend 
toward easier, not tighter, credit. 

Interest rates on money that the 
Treasury borrows from the public are to 
be held low. Senator Douglas himself 
does not recommend any immediate shift 
toward higher rates. His committee, in 
recommending more flexible rates, looks 
further ahead, to the time when inflation 
might take hold again. In that case, the 
report argues, it will be desirable to en- 
courage higher rates, on private as well 
as federal borrowing. 

Housing credit, by. Government ac- 
tion, is likely to be made more plentiful. 
A House-approved bill, now pending in 
the Senate, seeks lower down payments 
for home buyers, especially veterans. At 
the same time, Senator John J. Sparkman 
(Dem.), of Alabama, one of the authors 
of this bill, is urging the Federal Housing 
Administration to reduce the rate on in- 
sured home mortgages from 4% to 4 per 
cent. 

Business loans by the Government's 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. are being 


pumped out in record volume. President 
Truman is asking Congress to extend the 
present 10-year limit on RFC business 
loans. Also, the Government is trying to 
promote easier private credit for business. 
One suggestion is a system of private 
capital banks, to be supported by com- 
mercial banks. Another is to provide fed- 
eral insurance for bank loans to business. 
Still another is to induce life insurance 
companies to lend more freely to small 
business. 

Installment credit is not likely to be 
brought back under federal control, as 
Mr. Truman suggests. Credit buying is on 
the rise, but the volume has not yet 
reached the point where Congress con- 
siders it a major problem. 

Reserve requirements—the amounts 
banks are required to put up with the 
Federal Reserve System as a protection 
to depositors—are not likely to be stiff- 
ened any time soon. Reserve requirements 
are important, because the more money 
a bank must keep tied up in reserves, the 
less it has available for loans. 

Mr. Truman asked Congress to give 
the Federal Reserve Board authority to fix 
reserves for nonmember as well as mem- 
ber banks. Senator Douglas’s commit- 
tee endorsed the proposal. However, 
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SENATOR DOUGLAS 
> raised an issue 
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Dictionaries for Office and Home Use 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 


HE greatest fund of geographical informa- 

tion ever presented in a single volume. 
More than 40,000 of the world’s important 
places are listed in alphabetical order with con- 
cise information, historical notes, and pronun- 
ciations. 177 maps newly made for this book 
include 24 full-page maps in color. 126 useful 
tables cover ranges of the Alps, national parks, 
dams, etc., etc. 1352 pages bound in handsome 
buckram; stamped in gold; sprinkled edges; 
thumb indexed. 


23 Special Mertiam -Webstor 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 


40,000 concise biogra- 
phies give pronunciation 
of names and all essen- 
tial facts required for 
quick reference use. In- 
cluded are scientists, 
statesmen, generals, rul- 
ers, explorers, writers, 
painters, actors, and emi- 
nent figures from every 
other field of activity. 
1,730 pages, with thumb 
index. $7.50 


At your bookseller’s or stationer’s or write to G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 438, Springfield 2, Mass. 





A New Quick-Reference Source 





of Geographical Information 


$8.50. 





Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 


HE book to help 

you use the right 
word in the right place. 
Clarifies the distinc- 
tions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their 
Antonyms and Analo- 
gous and Contrasted 
Words, explains the 
differences in their 
shades of meaning, and 
illustrates usage. 944 
pages, thumb index. $5 




















do business 
in New York 


State! 


Measured by man-days available, 
business in New York State has 
lost less time through strikes over 
the past five years than in any 
of the other ten leading indus- 
trial states. For the whole story, 
write: New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room 240, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 








Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
_.. WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Representative Jesse P. Wolcott (Rep.), 
of Michigan, dissented, warning against 
any step that might be interpreted as 
leading toward “nationalization of all 
banking and credit.” Odds are against 
Congress's approval of such broadening 
of FRB’s authority. 

Government bonds, if they start 
slipping in price on the market, are al- 
most sure to be supported at or above par 
by the Federal Reserve System. Since 
1942, Federal Reserve has been under 
commitment to the Treasury to peg the 
prices of federal securities by buying in 
the market whenever necessary. 

This is one of the principal points at 
issue in the division of authority between 
the FRB and the Treasury. In 1948, at a 
time when official policy was to curtail 
credit expansion, Federal Reserve con- 
tinued to buy Treasury securities in the 
market. The effect was to pump out 
money and thus feed inflation. Also, by 
keeping the prices of securities up, this 
buying operation tended to hold yields 
down. When rates on federal securities 
are low, the pattern of rates on private 
credit also tends to stay low. 

The question, raised anew by the re- 
port of Senator Douglas’s committee, is 
whether the same thing would happen 
again in any future period of inflation. 
If so, according to Marriner S. Eccles, 
member and former Chairman of FRB, 
the Federal Reserve System will become 
“simply an engine of inflation.” The 
Douglas committee agreed, and recom- 
mended that Congress, by joint resolu- 
tion, instruct the Treasury to conduct its 
debt operations in accordance with money 
and credit policies to be laid down by 


‘the Federal Reserve. 


In other words, if Federal Reserve were 
to decide that credit conditions demanded 
higher interest rates, the Treasury would 
be under obligation to go along. Federal 
Reserve, presumably, would be relieved 
of any commitment to peg Treasury se- 
curities if such pegging conflicted with 
general credit policy. 

The issue, really, is one of debt policy 
vs. credit policy. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, 
who has the job of managing a public 
debt of 257 billion dollars, is concerned, 
among other things, with the cost to 
taxpayers of carrying that debt. Even 
with present low rates, interest is costing 
the Government 5.6 billion dollars a year. 

The Federal Reserve System is charged 
with responsibility for expanding and 
contracting the flow of credit. In 1948, 
while trying to tighten credit with one 
hand, Federal Reserve was supporting 
the Treasury’s low interest rates with the 
other. Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of 
FRB, pointed out, however, that the de- 
cision to peg bond prices above par was 
made not only because of the commit- 
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ment to the Treasury, but also because 
Federal Reserve feared that a price drop 
would set off a wave of scare selling. 

During that same period, the Treasury 
did raise short-term interest rates, but 
not as far or as fast as the Federal Re- 
serve wanted. 

The solution to this problem of credit 
and how to control it is not yet in sight. 
Few expect Congress to enact Mr. 
Douglas’s proposal soon, certainly not be- 
fore inflation becomes a serious problem 
again. 

Mr. Douglas’s committee is not one that 
can initiate legislation. For his plan to get 
started through Congress, it would have 
to be recommended by the Banking and 
Currency Committee of either the House 
or Senate. 

Mr. Snyder, almost surely, would op- 
pose it. Mr. McCabe, in hearings before 
the Douglas committee, showed no par- 
ticular interest in the plan. 

Anyway, the No. 1 interest of Con- 
gress and the White House just now is to 
keep the boom rolling, not to prepare 
against inflation. That is why the trend 
is toward easier, not tighter, credit. 


INSURANCE-TAX PLAN 
MAY CUT DIVIDENDS 


Policyholders may have to take a cut 
in dividends if Congress goes through 
with a plan to tax earnings of life in- 
surance companies back to 1947. 

The proposal, as approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, is to 
impose taxes on these companies totaling 
about 90 million dollars for the years 
1947, 1948 and 1949. The whole amount 
of these taxes would be payable this year. 

How much of this will come out of 
dividends cannot be foreseen. However, 
it could make a sizable dent. In 1948, the 
most recent year for which complete fig- 
ures are available, dividends to policy- 
holders amounted to 568 million dollars. 

The formula for taxes on life com- 
panies in future years has not yet been 
written. It is assumed, however, that the 
amount will be considerably smaller than 
the three-year tax bill that the Committee 
plans would impose for payment in 1950. 

The present tax formula, which has 
been applicable since 1942, has had the 
effect of exempting insurance companies 
on their investment earnings in the last 
three years. Reason is that low interest 
yields have cut down on insurance earn- 
ings per dollar invested. Aggregate earn- 
ings, however, have increased. 

The new formula was worked out in 
collaboration with a group of insurance 
men. The Ways and Means Committee 
approved it, although some insurance 
executives are protesting the principle of 
retroactive taxation. 
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PENSIONS 


Our new brochure ‘Planning a 





Successful Retirement Program 








successhut for Your Company” explains how 
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Fetremat Hogan | 


OMPANY 


Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 
plan. Our service is built upon years 


of experience in helping solve retire- 
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ment problems for companies, large 
and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York SanFrancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior 


Columbus Phoenix Montreal Havana 


Washington 
London 
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Put this 
Remarkable 
Instrument 
to work! 


IT’S THE MOST TALKED-ABOUT NEW 
SERVICE IN INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 





Hundreds of industrial firms including leading 
steel, locomotive, truck, automobile, aircraft, tool 
instrument manufacturers and others are profiting 
by this unique industrial service. There is no charge 
or obligation. Contact the office nearest you or write 
for free booklet at right. 


A complete line of quality 
lubricants for industry: 


@ Heavy Duty Motor Oils 

@ Chillo Cutting Oils 

®@ Trojan Greases 

@ Cisco Compounds 

@ D-C Diesel Engine Oils 

@ Plant Machinery Oils 

@ Plus two hundred other 
petroleum products 


FREE this helpful booklet > 


The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas 
analyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and 
continuously how much fuel is wasted 
by needlessly heating excess air... and 
how to correct this loss. Send coupon 
today for more information. 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Sixty Wall Tower, Room 547 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
new booklet entitled “Combustion Con- 
trol for Industry.” 














Name 
Company. 
CITIES (Q) SERVICE ! Address. ae 
I City. State. 
QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS | ES PERE LAP SERER TE HORE 
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FOR BUYER 


If you've not yet completed arrangements 


ee 
\ 3 


for your exhibit at the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, it would be advisable 
to do so now, without delay. You can show 
what you sell—and sell what you show-— 
to world businessmen from Canada, the 
United States, and many other countries. 
It is a most economical and effective way ° 
to establish new business connections. — 


Business visitors from every country find 
that the Trade Fair offers a double 
opportunity—(a) to the businessman or 
industrialist who is looking for new ideas 
and equipment for his office or plant— 
(b) to wholesalers, retailers, importers and 
jobbers who wish to purchase goods for 
profitable re-sale. : 





For all information concerning The Canadian 
international Trade Fair, please consult your 
nearest Canadian Trade Representative 
(stationedin Washington, New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco) 
or write directly to: 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Canadian 
International 


Trade Fair 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 


MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1950 cA TORONTO, CANADA 


| DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


sa result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN expect more military con- 

tracts than heretofore to be subject 
to renegotiation. The Department of 
Defense announces changes in four sec- 
tions of its military renegotiation regula- 
tions. One effect of the amendments is to 
broaden the coverage of the renegotia- 
tion law in accordance with instructions 
by Congress. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent de- 

cision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, be held in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act merely because of fre- 
quent speeches and letters delivered to 
your employes before a collective-bar- 
gaining election. The Board finds that 
such acts by one employer were not un- 
fair labor practices so long as_ the 
speeches and letters were not of a coer- 
cive nature. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

count on the courts’ disregarding 
your antiunion opinions as evidence of 
unfair labor practices when the expres- 
sion of these opinions is part of a general 
pattern of coercive action. A circuit court 
of appeals, in interpreting the free-speech 
clause of the Taft-Hartley Act, sets aside 
an NLRB finding that employer comment 
is to be disregarded as evidence unless 
it contains in itself, or implies, a threat 
or a promise of reward. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

affairs of a corporation, always be 
required to consider officers of the com- 
pany as employes. A circuit court of ap- 
peals rules in one case that corporation 
officers who perform only minor serv- 
ices having no important bearing on the 
company’s business and who receive no 
pay are not employes for Social Security 
tax purposes. 

* * * 


YOU CAN express your views at a 

public hearing on proposals of the 
Federal Trade Commission for setting 
up trade-practice rules for the grocery 
industry. FTC announces that the public 
hearing will be held at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington on February 3. Repre- 
sentatives of retail grocery stores, whole- 
salers and manufacturers are expected to 
attend the meeting. 


YOU CAN obtain from the U.S, 
Tariff Commission a revised listing 
of tariff duties. The agency issues 
a new supplement to its publication 
“United States Import Duties (1948),” 
bringing the document up to date as of 
Jan. 1, 1950. Free copies of the supple- 
ment may be obtained from the Tariff 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get from the Economic 

Co-operation Administration a new 
handbook that is designed to help small 
businessmen in selling to Marshall Plan 
countries. The booklet, entitled “Guide 
for the Prospective Exporter,” may be 
obtained from the ECA, 800 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a sta- 

tionery store, probably get exemp- 
tion from coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as a retail establishment. 
In reply to a query, the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator expresses the opinion that a 
group of such stores are exempt. But it 
is pointed out that this is not a blanket 
opinion freeing all stationery stores from 
coverage of the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in- 

come tax on the fair market value 
of merchandise that you receive as a 
prize for winning a radio quiz program. 
In answering an inquiry from a taxpay- 
er, the Bureau of Internal Revenue is- 
sues a general reminder to quiz con- 
testants that the value of their prize win- 
nings must be included in their taxable 
income. 


* & @ 


YOU CAN probably take an income 

tax deduction for the cost of buying 
and maintaining special uniforms that 
are required in your work. BIR advises 
that deductions may be taken by such 
groups as nurses, trainmen and doctors 
for the cost of uniforms that are not 
adaptable to ordinary wear. 


* * 


YOU CAN perhaps lease oil lands 
from the Government. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior announces that 1,500 
acres of public oil lands in Montana and 
Wyoming are available for leasing. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 


REporT, on written request, wi 


l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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>> American exporters are finding the pace stepping up in the race for Latin- 
— American markets. Europe is coming back fast as a strong competitor. 
) small U.S. sales in Latin America took quite a nose dive during 1949. Latest 
is figures show them running 28 per cent under the 1948 level. 
wy i Main reasons: dollar shortages and import controls in such countries as 
mecti- Argentina, Mexico, Brazil and Colombia. 
D.C. European exporters have been quick to step in. Their sales in Latin 
America are up Sharply since the second quarter of 1949. Devaluations last 
_ autumn made their price tags look attractive in most Latin-American countries. 
tae France is showing a phenomenal rise in exports to that area. Especially in 
nment. Argentina, where quantities of cotton and wool yarn, chemicals and steel prod- 
— ucts are being sold. In fact, the Argentines are running short of francs now. 
But it Britain, too, is doing better. More coal and oil are going to Argentina. 
ny More cars are going to Brazil than before devaluation. Mexico is buying 
industrial machinery, chemicals, raw wool. 
Western Germany more than doubled exports to Latin America during the 
‘ii i course of 1949. Total amount still is small. But Bonn has big trade plans for 
value Latin America. Goal is tenfold expansion in trade by 1952. 
as a 
cae »> Deals Germany has in mind are really almost barter arrangements, with very 
ue is- little cash expected to move in either direction. An over-all value for two- 
ee. way trade is set with a country. And two shopping lists are worked out. 
ixable For instance, in a deal now in the works with Brazil, the Germans want to 
exchange machinery, automobiles, chemicals for cotton, coffee, tobacco. 
A similar swap might be arranged for Argentine grain, wool, hides. 
1come Main thing is: The Germans want to even out trade. Right now, they are 
er buying much more from Brazil than they are selling there. The balance they pay 
_— in dollars. They, too, are short of dollars. They've got to plug the drain. 
such 
—_ >> Many Latin-American countries were sold a lot of aspirin and other products 
they didn't want before the war by Nazi Germany. They were loaded down with 
"aski" and other queer kinds of marks that could buy only certain goods. 
ands So now German traders in Latin America won't find the going easy. Memories 
+“ there are long. Prejudices must be overcome. 
and Still, the British are nervous about German competition. They remember how 
fast the Germans were taking over their Latin-American trade before the war. 
The Latin Americans, of course, prefer more competition among their suppliers. 
Ci For too long, they feel, they have been largely dependent on U.S. goods. 
be (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Not all European countries have been able to step up exports to Latin 
America. In Spain's case, this creates a serious problem. 

Spain, for several years, has really been living largely on Argentine 
credits. Argentina has been supplying wheat on credit. Understanding was that 
Spain would repay in the form of machinery, ships, locomotives. But Spain, with 
troubles at home, hasn't lived up to the agreement. Argentina's President Juan 
Peron has his troubles too, has just cut off the Spanish credit. 

Wheat crop in Spain is short. Previous crop also was short. Wheat must 
be imported immediately to tide the Spanish over until a new harvest. 

Only liquid asset Spain has that's widely acceptable is gold. Her holdings 
at latest report were around 80 million dollars. This is the backing for her 
currency. Spanish officials don't want to sell this gold. 

But part of it can be used as collateral for a loan. Last year a private 
loan was arranged in New York in this manner. 

Wheat must be bought. The Spanish people are restive. Food, fuel, other 
things are already scarce. The cost of living continues to mount. 

Business generally is in the doldrums. Power and raw-material shortages 
hamper plant production. Unemployment is mounting. All in all, the Franco 
Government is finding economic troubles closing in on it. 











>> Meanwhile, in Britain, important labor unions are fighting the Government's 
policy of wage stabilization. Coming just before elections, this embarrasses 
the Labor Government. Strained relations come at a bad time. 

Slim majority of union members still backs a wage freeze this year, 
provided the cost of living doesn't rise more than 5 per cent. 

But many big unions, with 43 per cent of Britain's union membership, now 
oppose the freeze. In this group are the miners, railroad workers, mechanics, 
building workers, electrical trades, foundry workers, boilermakers, furniture 
makers. Previously most of these had gone along with the freeze policy. 

Building workers have just forced through a raise for themselves next 
month. Their wages are tied to the cost-of-living index. 

Steelworkers, with a similar type of contract, are not likely now to cut 
themselves off from automatic increases under such contracts. 

Voluntary freeze on wages, wanted by the Government, just will not work. 

Government crackdown forcing wage stabilization wouldn't be good politics. 




















>> Union attitude has changed since Britain's devaluation..... 

Any British worker now can see what's going tohappen to British prices. 

Prices of imports climbed 10 per cent between devaluation and the end of 
November. There probably has been further rise since then. Impact of higher- 
priced cotton, copper and other things will be felt gradually but inevitably. 

Wholesale prices were up 4.4 per cent from devaluation to Dec. 3l. 

Filtering through of these higher prices to consumer levels has been slow. 

Retail prices in the same period were up less than l per cent. 

But the workers see the handwriting on the wall. Cost of living clearly is 
going up. Probably more than 5 per cent this year. Price-wage problem thus 
looms, no matter who wins the election. This is important because: 

British export drive depends on keeping costs down and efficiency up. 

Grumbling and wage pressure by key unions won't help a bit. Labor 
difficulties may be one of Britain's biggest headaches later this year. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Business activity, though threatened 
by a shrinking supply of coal, has 
risen to the best rate since early in 
1949. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
98.2 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended January 21, up from 
97.2 the previous week to the high- 
est since April, 1949. 

Factory output climbed to 189.1 on 
the indicator below in the week 
ended January 14, highest since 
March, 1949. 

Auto output jumped to 147,331, the 
largest weekly total since Septem- 
ber. The industry expects output to 
set a new monthly record by March, 
unless coal supplies run short for 
all industry. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
are running only 8 per cent below 
the corresponding period of 1949. 
That is much better than in recent 
weeks, when loading averaged 13 
per cent below a year earlier. 

Coal production, measured by car- 
loadings, totaled only 116,000 cars 
in the week ended January 14, down 
13 per cent from the week ended 
December 24, the most recent com- 
parable week. Production, already 
curtailed by the three-day work 
week, was further reduced by the 
strike of miners in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Stocks of coal held by industrial con- 
consumers and retail dealers had 
fallen to a 39 days’ supply on De- 
cember 1 from 44 on November 1 
and 51 on October 1. 
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Order books of manufacturers show 
why production has been rising. 
Unfilled orders, shown in the top 
chart, have turned upward after a 
long decline from the postwar high 
late in 1946. New orders were re- 
ceived at a high rate during October 
and November, 1949, but the steel 
strike cut the rate at which orders 
for steel and products made of steel 

were filled. 

New orders received in November, 
though below the September peak, 
were 17 per cent above July and 
only 4 per cent below the high rate 
of November, 1948. 








ACTIVITY 


The cushion provided by unfilled 
orders is thinner than a year ago. 
The order backlog was equal to 
only 1.3 months’ sales on December 
1, against 1.6 months a year earlier. 
Immediate need for the backlog, 
however, has been lessened by the 
gain in new orders since July. 

Retail demand is supporting a high 
rate of ordering from manufactur- 
ers. Retail-store sales for December, 
excluding automotive sales, rose to 
their best rate since May. Total re- 
tail sales declined a bit, but only 
because the steel strike and model 
changes cut auto sales. 

Low inventories of manufacturers, 
especially in durable goods, are 
causing output to rise quickly as 
new orders come in faster. Details 
follow, by industries: 

Ratio of Stocks to Sales 


1939- July, Nov., 

Industry 1940 1949 1949 
Durables, total 241 2.11 1.88 
Iron & steel 2.62 1.97 1.87 
Elec. machinery 2.29 2.98 2.08 
Other machinery 3.06 3.30 2.79 
Autos & equip. 1.38 1.27 1.28 
Transp. equip. 2.71 1.95 1.83 
Nonferrous metals 2.55 2.51 2.02 
Furniture 2.30 2.63 2.14 
Stone, clay, glass 2.12 1.59 1.19 
Other 2.68 2.50 1.90 
Nondurables 1.87 1.81 1.65 


Business purchases of goods, al- 
ready sustained by retail demand, 
are being stimulated by low inven- 
tories and the fear that production 
will be slowed by a shortage of coal. 
Recovery forces are still strong at 
this time. 
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— Cool to Wallace Return... 
Of China to Be Released? ...No Rush to Help Franco 


Hydrogen bomb is to be made by 
U.S. on a long-range experimental 
basis, not as a rush order. Costs of 
building, which are to be large, will 
be spread over several years and not 
carried out in the open as a big 
budget item. 


kkk 


Uranium bombs in sizable numbers 
are viewed by the military planners 
as of more military value than one or 
two hydrogen bombs that would be 
more powerful, but of very limited 
usefulness. 


kkk 


President Truman himself junked the 
“Truman doctrine,” with its pledge 
to stop Communism wherever it 
raised its head in the world, when the 
costs of carrying out that pledge 
promised to skyrocket. The President 
backed away when his doctrine called 
for use of U.S. military forces—with 
unpredictable results—if enforcement 
was to be effective. 


x kk 


The President is leaving a very strong 
impression with some of his top aides 
that he has no intention of building 
up any other Democrat as a candi- 
date for his job in 1952. Mr. Truman 
still likes his work. 


xk 


William M. Boyle, Jr., Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
is picking up word from the grass 
roots that the Truman popularity 
with farmers and with some groups of 
workers, recently at a high, has been 
slipping somewhat of late. Farm sen- 
timent is adversely affected by low 
prices for chickens, for eggs and by 
lower prices for hogs. Farmers thought 
the President had promised to keep 
their prices high. 


xk we & 


Henry Wallace put out tentative feel- 
ers to find if the Democratic Party 
would welcome him back into the 
fold if he decided to forsake his Pro- 
gressive Party. Democrats are not yet 
showing any special enthusiasm for 
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the return of a former Vice President 
who left to set up a new party. 


x kk 


Thomas Dewey, New York’s Gov- 
ernor, is not sparking much response 
with his idea of inducing Dwight 
Eisenhower to seek the Republican 
nomination for the New York Gov- 
ernorship this year. General Ejisen- 
hower is not venturing voluntarily 
into Republican politics, at least not 
now. 


xk*k 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is Soing to seek another term as Gov- 
ernor in a race that will pit him 
against James Roosevelt, son of the 
former President. A Warren victory 
would place him in the running for 
the 1952 Republican presidential 
nomination. 


xk 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, 
continues to be surprised by the fact 
that his efforts and those of Navy 
Secretary Francis P. Matthews to 
stamp out ideas about defense poli- 
cies contrary to their own do not seem 
to succeed. Even though top officials 
still are meting out severe punish- 
ment to naval officers who have dif- 
fered with them, they keep discover- 
ing that differences continue to exist 
and that smouldering resentment 
deepens. 


kkk 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral, would like very much to work 
out a consent decree with the A & P 
so that he could drop his present 
antitrust suit against that company 
before election time. Mr. McGrath 
isn’t happy at the public reaction to 
this suit as a result of company ad- 
vertising of issues involved. 


xk 


Thomas McCabe, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is not in favor 
of moves to tighten credit terms at 
this time even if Congress should 
give the Reserve Board more power 
over the supply of credit. 








The Full Story 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary 

State, if pressed hard enough, is ex. 
pected to make public the full story 
of where and in whose pockets breat 
numbers of U.S. dollars of aid t 
Chiang Kai-shek ended up. U. S. offi- 
cials, who have served in China, alsg 

might then be allowed to tell the fulf 
story of how U.S. military assistance 
to Chiang was used. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, j 
not now considering a big new loan te 
Great Britain to help the British fund 
the 8 billion dollars in war debt owed 
to India, Egypt and other natio 

Britain has sounded out U. S. on helg 
for dealing with these loans but hasn't 
had an encouraging response to date, 
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Idea of U.S. loans through something 
like a world RFC is being considered 
as a program to follow the Marshall 
Plan with its gifts to other countries, 
Need for dollars on a large scale i§ 
expected to continue after gifts end 
and a plan for long-term, low-interest 
loans is beginning to be thought ot 
with official favor. 


xkxkk 


Navy Secretary Matthews is being 
mentioned as the man in line to b 

come Ambassador to Spain when full 
diplomatic relations are _ re-estab 
lished with that country. The White 
House wants a prominent Catholi¢ 
layman for that job, if it opens. 


xk 


Spain’s Generalissimo Franco sti 

has quite a bit of waiting to do before 
he gets back into full good standing 
with this country. There is no presemth 
intention to rush to Franco’s aid with 
economic help. 


xk 


Mao Tse-tung, boss of Communist ‘ 
China, is having trouble in negotia- 

tions with Russia’s Stalin. Mao faile d 
last year to send to Russia all ti 
Manchurian food he promised, an@ 
Stalin, as a result, has been trying @ 
drive a hard bargain with the Chines 
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CONTROLLER 


‘om GOING PLACES 
"since he put in Warchant Coleulatov. 


Easy and simple to operate, the new Figuremaster will cut your figure-work supervision 
to a minimum. You'll have more time for those important jobs that top-management 
appreciates ... and rewards. The Fully Automatic model, the ow/y calculator with 
simultaneous automatic multiplication, is ideal for heavy-volume work .. . or for 
lighter work the low-cost Semi-Automatic Figuremaster is popular. Both are 
available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your requirements 
and business budget. If your need is temporary, rent a Figuremaster... 
it will do your calculating easier and at less cost. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove this by a demonstration 
on your own work. Phone him today or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


FIGURE FASTER 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


WITH A 
Oakland 8, California U2 
& = Please send me free information about 
Yynitth o> the new Figuremasters 
Fully pn oe er i Rental l_] 


AM ICA‘S FIRST CALCULATOR i 


Address. 
City 

















POWER FOR AIR 


TOOL>d 


One of these cranes, with a 4-man crew, saves about 38,000 man-hours 


Ballast 
a year. It easily does the work of 28 men in lifting a section of heavy rail 


must be tamped firmly under the ties. This crawlet-com. 
pressor supplies air for pneumatic tools, saves many man-hougs, 
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SAVES MEN AND MUSCLE! 
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D This ‘‘sweeper train’ takes out the = dirt pa - dust th: ¢ settle 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA 


in the roadbed, loads it into hopper cars for disposal. Result, Cleaner: 
travel, a vast saving over the cost of cleaning the roadbed b+ hand. 


ADZING TIES THE “MOLE 
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Near each end of the tie a flat surface is needed for proper seating of 
the tie plate. The power adz is safer and 5 times as fast as hand work. 
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For a smoother ride, track ballast is cleaned to provide good adbed N 
drainage. The “‘mole’’ digs up the bailast, shakes out the dit, puts” 


the ballast back in place, saves about 14,000 man-hours a yeat- 


